











Profit margins begin to look better 
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| As a private banker, 

| Brown Brothers Harriman 

is the strong survivor 
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Problem: At this power plant they 
have to get rid of huge loads of a waste 
material, called fly ash, every day. It’s 
collected from furnaces, washed, then 
piped down the side of that building 
and away to a disposal pit so as not to 
polute the air or a near-by river. Fine, 
except that this mixture of gritty fly 
corrosive acid water, sharp slivers 
vetal was eating holes through the 
cal pipe in only six months. Each 
I replacement cost $700 plus about 
hours of workers’ time. 


\) hat was done: Company engineers, 


working with a B.F.Goodrich distrib- 
utor, decided to replace the pipe with 
rubber hose specially developed by 
B.F.Goodrich to handle rough mate- 
rials. The lining of this hose is made 
with the toughest, wear-resisting rubber 
known. The hose is so rugged that it's 
even used in some places to handle 
broken glass, chunks of coal, granite 
chips. 

Savings: The B.F.Goodrich hose had 
been on the job 8 years when the pic- 
ture was taken. It gulps thousands of 
gallons of acid water and grit every day, 





Photo courtesy Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Good riddance to bad rubbish 
—through hose 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


but shows no sign of wear, looks good 
for many years more 

By lasting years longer than 
pipe, plant engineers figure that the 
B.F.Goodrich hose has already save 
$6400 in replacement costs and $4800 
worth of maintenance time 
Where to buy: Your B.F.Goodrich 
distributor has exact specifications for 
the B.F.Goodrich hose described here 
And, as a factory-trained specialist in 
rubber products, he can answer yout 
questions about a// the rubber prod 
ucts B.F.Goodrich makes for industry 
B.E. Goodrich Industrial Products Company, 
Dept M-433, Akron 18, Ohio 


BEGoodrich industrial rubber products 
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H. J. Haughton, Vice President and Controller, Jones & Laughlin S 


“Moore forms help us keep tab on costs” 
CONTROL GIVES JONES & LAUGHLIN PINPOINT ACCURACY 


lo keep its customers, a steel company has to watch its costs. 
A new ‘costing system’ helps Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
make accurate forecasts of its costs, for planning and control. 

This calls for fast action in collecting costs at their 
source. Punched cards record vital statistics — many thou- 
sands of them — in supply, service. maintenance, wages, etc. 
An IBM 650 computes totals. They show on a Commodity 
Cost Sheet, a Moore continuous form. It is J & L’s control 
in print. 

lhe system speeds up planning, with room for correction 
when needed. Big decisions are based on fresh facts: little 


Build control with 


MOORE BUSINESS FO 


IN BUDGETING 


ones become automatic. Helpful yardsticks measure results 
in all theaters of cost. 

Moore’s Automated Data Processing (ADP) can solve 
And it doesn’t have 
to be costly. Whether it’s an entire system or a few pro- 


problems for the small business. too. 


cedures, the Moore man can help plan the control you need. 
He’s listed in the telephone directory or write the Moore 


office nearest you. 
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Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Denton 
Emeryville, ( alif. Over 300 offices and factories across 
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READERS REPORT 





“Unproductive”’ 
Dear Sir: 

I thoroughly disagree with the 
statement contained in Lawmakers 
Tally Up °58 Score [BW—Aug.23 
*58,p17] to the effect that the 85th 
Congress has been one of “the most 
productive sessions in modern his- 
tory.” 

On the contrary, | feel that the 
85th Congress has failed the 
American people in many respects, 
—racketeering by irresponsible la- 
bor leaders has not been dealt with, 
and judicial tyranny has been ig- 
nored. 

R. E. DUNN 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Turnpike Credit Card 
Dear Sir: 

It was with great interest that we 
read your report on “charge ac- 
counts” [BW—Aug.16°58,p11 1}. 
However, your coverage of the sub- 
ject neglected a significant area of 
charge account usage—the major 
turnpikes. 

On most turnpikes, like the 
Connecticut Turnpike and _ the 
newly opened Illinois Toll Road, 
thousands of patrons can charge 
their trip and pay at the end of 
the month. It is significant to note 
that the equipment designed and 
manufactured by our company for 
handling the “charge plates” on 
these turnpikes permits complete 
automatic billing of the custome! 
by recording the charge account 
number at the toll station on 
punched cards or punched tape. 

BERNARD J. JACOBSON 
PRESIDENT 
ELECTRONIC SIGNAL CO., INC. 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


S&L Error 
Dear Sir: 

In your article The Postwar 
Contest for Savings; How Savings 
& Loan Share Holdings Have 
Zoomed [BW—Aug.23’°58,p39] 
you have made a serious mis-state 
ment,.. . . 

In the first sentence of the third 
paragraph of your article you 
stated, “strictly and legally speaking 

they aren't savings deposit insti 
tutions at all,” and go on to say 
they sell shares to the public and 
are not banks of deposit. 

Our institution, which was 
founded in 1899, has operated con 
tinuously and has been since that 
time and is a simon-pure capital 
stock corporation in which our de 














NO OTHER PEN DOES EVERY WRITING 


Alean Write 


Put smooth, effortless writing at your 
fingertips with just a touch of the 

Klean Write Ball Pen to any writing 
surface! You write sharp and clear... 
no skips, no smears, no fade-outs with 
Klean Write instant-flowing, instant- 
drying ink. Needs no refills . . . writes 
over two miles! Use Klean Write Ball 
Pens on all correspondence, accounting 
or office work, and copy machine repro- 
duction. Klean Write Ball Pens do ever) 
writing job letter-perfect every time! 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE OF 


CoLor CuHoict PEN CHOICE 
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Company 

Address 


City Zone State 


{ttach coupon to company letterhead 


JOB SO WELL! 


~ Choose your 


SE a color: Blue, 
Black, Red, Green, Brown, 


lavender, Turquoise 


Choose your pen: The 
Premium Medium Point, 39c 
The Executive Fine 
Point, 49c The Photo 

Print Pen for copy 





machine reproduction and 
for marking, 59c 


Klean Write BALL PENS 


FRANKEL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established in 1906 
Manufacturers of World Famous 
Klean Write Stencils 
and Nylon Typewriter Ribbons 


285 Rio Grande Bivd. 
Denver 23, Colorado 














positors are creditors and not 
shareholders. We are the 8th larg- 
est institution in Ohio and approxi- 
mately the 80th largest in the 
United States. 

To further point out your error, 
approximately 25% of the savings 
and loan industry in Ohio in num- 
bers and dollar asset size have the 
same corporate structure as does 
ours. Throughout the nation ap- 
proximately 10% of the industry 
are capital stock organizations. . 

RICHARD G. GILBER1 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & LOAN CO, 
CANTON, OHIO 


¢ Reader Gilbert is right. However, 
most savings and loan institutions 
do meet our description of selling 
shares to the public and not being 
banks of deposit. 


Can‘t Be Compared 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Big Appetite for 
Gourmet Foods [BW—Aug.23°58, 
p55] contains a misinterpretation 
of the pricing policies of Pfaelzer 
Brothers, Inc., Chicago, by stating 
that our company “charges double 
normal retail prices for similar 
foods.” Our line cannot be com- 
pared to meats sold in retail outlets 
for a number of reasons. First, our 
line features prime beef, the kind 
we have sold to the nation’s top 
restaurants for over 30 years. 
There is a vast difference between 
prime, which is rarely found in 
retail outlets, and choice, the grade 
normally carried by chain stores. 

Secondly, our meats are closely 
trimmed and de-boned whenever 
possible. Weighing and pricing are 
always done after the waste is 
trimmed away. Thirdly, all of our 
meats are dry aged which causes 
considerable shrinkage. This pre- 
shrinking substantially reduces the 
shrinkage in cooking which occurs 
with beef that is not aged. Last of 
all, our prices include shipping and 
packing charges. I think you will 
agree that we do, as your article 
later states, “sell a product you 
can’t get any other way’’—and that 
comparisons to retail store prices 
cannot be made. 

LEONARD L. PFAELZER 
PFAELZER BROS., INC. 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


¢ The basic assumption in dealing 
with gourmet foods is that we are 
talking about quality products that 
do command a premium. Our state- 
ment was in no way meant to criti- 
cize Pfaelzer’s pricing policy. 
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Saved Thousands of Dollars 


on Payroll Costs 








AND INCREASED PRODUCTION AND PROFITS 


SIMPLE way for management to get more 
A out of payroll dollars is demonstrated in 
a new study. Conducted independently, it 
scientifically measures the value of music by 
MUZAK. 


Here, briefly, is what music by MUZAK ac- 
complished in four cases: 


CASE NO. 1— An INCREASE of 8.03% in 
the productivity of clerical workers in the 
direct-mail department of Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Publishers — producing a net yearly 
savings substantially in excess of MUZAK’s 
modest cost. 


CASE NO. 2— A REDUCTION of 38.6% in 
typing errors in the accounts payable office 
of Lever Brothers Co. 


CASE NO. 3—Employee Turnover DE- 
CREASED 53.3% in the New York Reserva- 
tions Office of Eastern Air Lines. Also noted: 
a 7 count improvement in the qual. 

ity of worker performance. 


CASE NO. 4— An INCREASE of 
18.6% in the key-punch production 
of the Mississippi Power & Light 
Co. Also noted: a 37% decline in 
errors, time required to process 
bills decreased 16%. 


How MUZAK Affects Profits 


These remarkable results are now detailed in 
an interesting booklet that will be sent without 
cost or obligation. It is called HOW MUZAK AF- 
FECTS PROFITS, 


It is a unique case book because (to the best of 
our knowledge) it includes the first statistically 
reliable management engineering studies that 
measure savings resulting from environmental 
changes in work areas. It explains the diversity 
of problems solved, the wide range of benefits 
available to management, facts and figures that 
may suggest a way to increase payroll savings 
and profits in your own company. 


*MUZAK—Reg. | 


Four Unique Features 
That Make MUZAK 
Different from Ordinary 
“WORK MUSIC” 


MUZAK has spent 20 years 
perfecting the scientific 
way to meet the minimum 
requirements of a success 
ful work-music program. 
It brings you these four 
unique features that are needed to do the job: 


YOU NEED A SPECIAL KIND OF MUSIC 
which is “heard but not listened to” — which 
stimulates without distracting. 


YOU NEED SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMMING 
to suit the time of day, place, and type of work 
activity. MUZAK employs sound psychological 
techniques to counteract normal daily trends of 
worker fatigue, offset monotony, raise efficiency. 
YOU NEED “CONTROLLED Dy- 
NAMICS” 
mask out 


to penetrate noise barriers, 
unwanted noise, without 
becoming distractingly loud. 


YOU NEED A COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC SYSTEM which avoids 
the cost of assigning personnel to it. 
A flick of the switch starts MUZAK. 
These four major MuzAK “exclusives” 
tell you why ordinary “background 
just cannot accomplish what MUZAK’S 
scientifically planned service can do for you. 


Pat. Off 


music” 


FREE COPY — “How MUZAK Affects Profits” 


Phis unique book includes scientifically meas- 
ured effects of MUZAK on produciivity, accuracy, 
turnover, quality of work 


Savings and profits 
It is yours for 


the asking Simply mail the 
coupon and you will receive a copy without 
cost or obligation of any kind. Muzak Corpo- 
ration, Dept. 19, 229 
Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. 
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MUZAK Corporation, Dept. 19, 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me free and without obligation a copy of “How 


Type of Business......... 


MUZAK Does So Much .. . For So 
Many Kinds of Business 


FACTORIES AND PLANTS note a cel: 
nite improvement in production 
and efficiency. They also report less 
internal friction 


BANKS find it pays to provide 
MUZAK both to customers and to 
employees. It creates a “nice to do 
business here” atmosphere . . . and 
by relieving Worker Tension, aids 
concentration of clerical workers 


OFFICES find that MUZAK relieves 
the tensions caused by “noise fa 
tigue”’ in rooms filled with the clat 

ter of office machines. MUZAK pene 

trates noise barriers, masks out um 
wanted sounds 


MUZAK is transmitted automati- 
cally from MUZAK studios in princi 
pal cities. Spot installations avail 
able for remote locations and 
TRAVEL MUZAK for trains 
ships and busses 


plane S, 


MUZAK and TRAVEL MUZAK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


(0 Check here if you also wish to receive free a copy of “An Ansu 


If you are interested in a Muzak franchise, please write for further 














For the leaders 





of industry | eS i interiors for the Gulfstream 


designed by leading stylists. ~ 





to whom tame mig 


THE GRUMMAN GULFSTREAI 
POWER: 2 Rolls-Royce Dart (RDa 7/2) turboprop engines, already 


proved by millions of hours of airline operation. 


CAPACITY: Executive—10/12 passengers (comfortable 
19 passenger version also available). 


RANGE: 2200 miles plus a reserve of 200 miles and 45 minutes fuel. 
SPEED: Cruises 350 mph at 25,000 feet (pressurized). 





OPERATION: Capable of operation from runways less than 
re lele he (<*>) am Or-) ola) pressurization permits flexibility of altitudes to meet 
varied weather elalem eg-baiiomorlaleltele) are 


EQUIPMENT: Provision for the most modern electronic, communications — 
and navigation equipment. The Gulfstream is designed to be 
fofolaayo) (=i 0-1) me laretc¥ sledge rela aenm=acel¥ lace Mar-lalelfalem-te(lTolaat-ale 


Companies who know the corporate airplane as a dynamic 
business tool have already ordered ~~ 
the Gulfstream. Please write Mr. Leroy Grumman, 3 CE IIL, 

Chairman of the Board . . . or Distributors listed. 





= GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION - Bethpage - Long Island - New’ 


< Atlantic Aviation Service, Inc., Wilmington, Del. Southwest Airmotive Co., Dallas, Texas 
z Pacific Airmotive Corp., Burbank, Cal. Timmins Aviation Ltd., Montreal, 




















New river-rail terminal 
speeds scrap to Pittsburgh mills 


Twenty-six miles above Pittsburgh, 
this new Monongahela River Ter- 
minals Corporation facility gives 
district steel mills and shippers 
important flexibility. Scrap steel, 
raw materials and finished goods 
arrive at the terminal via barge or 
rail—are stored—or trans-shipped 
out by barge or rail. 

Built by Dravo, the terminal’s 
1065-foot, eleven-cell dock utilizes 
economical steel sheet pile con- 


struction. In addition, 40,000 cubic 
yards of mud and silt were dredged 
from the river bottom to create a 
suitable harbor. 

Dravo’s wide experience on con- 
struction jobs “in or around water’ 
can help you realize genuine econ- 
omies on such projects. For infor- 
mation on this or the other products 
and services pictured below, write 
DRAVO CORPORATION, PITTs- 
BURGH 25, PENNSYLVANIA. 


+ sintering plants - slopes, shafts, tunnels space heaters - steel grating - towboats, barges, river transportation 





FINALLY! 


The dictating machine for people who don’t like machines! 


53 an 
THE NEW “KEY-NOTER GRAY AUDOGRAP 


| Gray Mariufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn 

| FREE! Brand new co or brochure which pictures 

| KEY-NOTER in action, describes the many ways t helps 
| the load and free you from the burdens of paper 
| Just mail the coupon, and it's yours No ligation 
; Name 


| Address 








..-YOU GET IT WITR 


No greasy packages to spoil sales when you use AVISCO cellophane. Not only is 


cellophane greaseproof but it also heat seals easily and securely to prevent grease 
leakage. Even more, cellophane never clouds on contact with grease—always 
remains sparkling clear to build sales on sight. That’s why it’s a must for pack- 
aging bacon, potato chips, sweet doughs, nutmeats and numerous other foods. 


Perhaps your product has no grease content. Regardless, if it is packaged (or 


COUNT ON A CREATIVE CELLOPHANE CONVERTER FOR PRINTED CELLOPHANE AND BAGS. LET US KNOW YOUR NEEDS AND WE'LL RECOMMEND SEVERAL WHO SPECIALIZE IN YOUR FIELD. 


12 














CUDAHY BACON package is 
ymptet greaseproof: Depends 
(F-AE-20 Met otile) elar- tals 
Ww prevent annoying 
are e leakage. Yet it may easily 
ye O 2ned and reclosed by the 
Le ousewife. Made of AVISCO 
- 300 DSB cellophane by 
Danie Manufacturing Company 
Rhinelander, Wisco 


IRED SLICES+ REPLACE CELLO” HAW 


SOLD COIN | 
NUL) oe 


*hax* 


should be packaged) AVISCO cellophane is your best choice. For 


cellophane is also moistureproof and dustproof—protects your 


product from handling, yet always shows it to full advantage. It 
AVISCO! 


also prints beautifully to identify and glamorize your product, and 


combines low initial cost with high-speed packaging machine per- 


formance unmatched by any other transparent packaging material. 


AVISCO CELLOPHANE IS A PRODUCT OF AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION + FILM DIVISION «© PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 





When you buy from U. S. Steel 


STEEL,» PLUS IN ACTION: FACILITIES 


Whether they are bullets or rockets, it takes steel to launch where production lines for assembly of the launcher and 
the missiles of defense. Shown here is the Douglas Aircraft ground handling gear are set up. USS Man-TEN and USS 
produced Nike Hercules missile poised on a launcher fabri- Tri-TEN High Strength Steels and USS ‘“‘T-1” 


Construc- 
cated at U.S. Steel’s Consolidated Western Steel Division 


tional Alloy Steel are used in construction of the launcher. 


American Bridge - American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence - Columbia-Geneva Steel - Consolidated Western Stee! - National Tube - Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron + United States Steel Homes - United States Steel Products + United States Steel Supply and Gerrard Stee! Strapping 
Universal Atias Cement + United States Steel Export Company 





youget STEEL, PLUS 


STEE 2 ESS IN ACTION: 
RESEARCH 


To learn more about the effects of gases 
on the properties of steel, U. S. Steel 
researchers use this vacuum furnace to 
make experimental steels that are ex- 
tremely low in gas content. Compara- 
tive tests are then made to evaluate any 
improvements obtained, and this infor- 
mation guides us in the development 
of new and better types of steel for 
many critical applications. 


SPSTE 4 FESS IN ACTION: 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


When the American Chain Division of 
American Chain & Cable Co. formed 
links from steel bars, links often had to 
be discarded due to irregularities in 
forming caused by variations in hard 
ness. To stop the waste of time and 
steel, they asked us to supply a more 
ductile (and more expensive) annealed 
steel. USS Metallurgist Jim Culton 
looked into the problem and saw that a 
much less expensive, normalized steel 
would do the job just as well. The cus- 
tomer tried it and it proved to be the 
ideal material. Mr. Culton is shown 
here on the right talking with the man 
ufacturer’s plant superintendent, Mr. 
W. H. Paul. 


STEN» PLUS IN ACTION: 
MARKETING ASSISTANCE 


Today, there is a new and more efficient 
method of handling milk, using refrig- 
erated bulk milk tanks, trucks and dis- 
pensers made of stainless steel. Through 
farm and trade magazine advertising, 
nationwide television, promotional lit 
erature, direct mail and dealer sales 
aids, U. S. Steel told the bulk milk 
story to farmers, dairies, restaurants 
and schools throughout the country, 
creating countless prospects for manu- 
facturers of this type of equipment. As 
in this case, USS Marketing Assistance 
often speeds the acceptance of new 
ideas and new products of vital con 


cern to our customers. 
USS, “T-1," Man-Ten and Tri-Ten ave register 


(iss) United States Steel 








NOW ANY BUSINESS CAN HAVE THE COST AND 
TIME-SAVING ADVANTAGES OF BENDIX TWO-WAY RADIO 


maintain instant voice contact with our 


If you are in a business 

that uses vehicles, you 

can use them more effi- 

ciently at less operating 

cost by equipping them 

with Bendix* Two- 

Way Radio. Equally 

important, mobile radio is the proven 

way to improve customer service and 
relations 

Now, due to a sweeping new Federal 

Communications Commission ruling, 

most businesses can qualify for a license 


to use mobile radio. 


A thousand products 


The immediate benefits to any service 
business in terms of cost savings and 
better customer relations are manifold. 

When a customer calls you, your dis- 
patcher can often reroute a nearby 
truck to him in a matter of minutes, 
instead of the old method of “dead- 
heading”’ to headquarters for new instruc- 
tions. Thus waste mileage is held to the 
minimum, and maximum driver-vehicle 
efficiency and economy are obtained. 

For example an L. P. gas distributor 
tells us, “Since installing Bendix Two-Way 


Radio in our trucks, we’ve been able to 


by 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


drivers. As a result, we have effected 


monthly savings of 250 to 300 hours of 


straight labor and 100 hours of overtime, 


in addition to 1,000 truck miles. With 


3endix radio we now handle twice as 


many Calls as before’ 


Have a Bend 


cialist survey your 


ix Communications spe- 
He will 
show you how vol al operaul , 
costs, increase ¢ 

step up customer 

Bendix Radio Division, 

Sales, Baltimore 4, Mary! 


a million ideas 





5 CENTS 
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Banana Harvest 


nited Fruit Points a Moral on U.S. 


ATE last week Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
wearing the familiar family grin, 
puched down at MATS Terminal in Wash- 
gton on his return from a combined 
act-finding mission and good-will tour 
rough Central America. Nowhere on 
is odyssey, happily, did he undergo any- 
ing comparable to Vice President Nixon’s 
rdeal of last May. One reason could be 
at, in the wake of that near-disastrous 
ourney, the President’s brother chose a 
ess exposed itinerary. Even so, he en- 
Hountered occasional cries of “Milton, go 
pome!” and, by his own account, more 
harp words than on any previous visit. 
he U. S., it seems, for all its efforts to 
ivoo popularity, is not universally beloved 
n the lands to the south. Indeed, a search- 
yng reappraisal of this country’s relations 
ith its Good Neighbors in this Hemi- 
sphere is emphatically in order. 
In casting about for a new approach, 
oggy Bottom should look hard and long 
ht the achievements of certain private 
koncerns in this same touchy area. Very 
smuch in point is a fact-filled volume pub- 
Rished today by the National Planning 
HPA ssoci iation, the seventh of its case studies 
‘of U. S. business performance abroad. 
he authors, a former president of Ecua- 
jor, Galo Plaza, and a respected economist, 
F’Stacy May, describe in detail what they 
ficall the “rough road to success” of United 
WFruit Co. in Latin America. From their 
exhaustive study of the world’s greatest 
Mbanane empire, certain lessons emerge. 
Business-minded Unifruit has accomplished 
more for Pan-American solidarity than 
all of Washington’s costly market manip- 
ulations in coffee and non-ferrous metals. 
Similarily, the Boston-based corporation, 
in fostering economic progress in the less 
developed countries, puts to shame all the 
creaking apparatus of foreign aid. In both 
respects, the private dollar, venturing 
abroad in search of a profit, has accom- 
plished far more than the public dollar, 
backed only by fuzzy philanthropy. 
United Fruit is an almost classic ex- 
ample. In 59 years, the company has 
ntil it sprawls over more than a 
iecres in Guatemala, Honduras, 


grown 
million 


in editorial reproduced 
vith permission of Barron’s 


Ecuador, Costa Rica, Colombia, Panama 
and elsewhere. In 1957 its Great White 
Fleet of 61 ships brought no fewer than 
26 million stems of bananas into this 
country. The company also cultivates 
substantial acreages of sugar cane, cacao, 
abaca, palm oil and timber, and 
nearly 1,400 miles of railroad. Seeking 
still further diversification, it is now on 
the prowl for oil and natural gas, bauxite, 
iron ore and other minerals. Already the 
concern and its subsidiaries boast assets 
of nearly $400 million. If far from gi- 
gantic by U. S. standards, compared with 
most Central American ventures, it is a 
colossus. 


owns 


1 a 


Its growth, however, has 
easily. For 


not come 
few enterprises on the globe 
face as dismaying a profusion of risks, 
year in and year out. To begin with, its 
main source of income, the banana (which 
NPA calls an implausible product), is 
singularly susceptible to a host of plant 
and soil diseases, as well as to windstorm 
and flood. Equally threatening to Uni- 
fruitco prosperity are strikes in the so- 
called banana republics or on the docks 
where its highly perishable cargoes are 
unloaded. Adding to the company’s woes 
was the Justice Department’s recent anti- 
trust fight to dissolve it, which ended this 
spring, when Unifruit signed a consent 
decree, promising eventually to form a new 
competitor out of its own assets. Yet 
perhaps most hazardous of all is the cir- 
cumstance that, to many a sensitive Latin, 
this foreign-owned venture, launched in 
the flamboyant era of dollar diplomacy, 
long has symbolized U. S. imperialism. To 
some, the very name United Fruit con- 
jures up an image comparable to that of 
the Abominable Snowman in the mind of 
a Sherpa guide. 

The exhaustive NPA study reveals how 
utterly misleading that picture is. In the 
first place, it painstakingly documents the 
fact that United Fruit is far from being 
a corporate plutocrat. The return on its 
investment over the years, while adequate, 
has failed to match that of the average 
company of its size here at home. For the 


Unid Prat 


Enterprise Abroad 


past 11 years, its shareholders have en- 
joyed no capital gains. In a dynamically 
expanding U. S. economy, United Fruit, 
indeed, barely has held its own. 

In contrast, the company has done con- 
spicuously well for its host countries—as 
they themselves are beginning to appre- 
ciate. In 1954-55, the year analyzed by 
NPA, its expenditures in the six-nation 
area totaled $139 million, and it provided 
foreign exchange benefits of almost $76 
million. Except in Colombia, Unifruitco 
tax payments constituted more than 6°‘ 
of total government revenues. Significant- 
ly, too, the acreage yield of its plantations 
was 20 times the average for all other 
improved farm land. All in all, the com- 
pany left in its production area more than 
$7 for every dollar it took out in profits. 

Yet the demands on Unifruitco go be- 
yond dollars and cents. Its plantations 
lie in areas previously undeveloped, often 
almost uninhabited. The company, then, 
must supply all the necessary community 
services—homes, schools, hospitals 
churches, roads and _ utilities. United 
Fruit housing, to take but a single ex- 
ample, is the best provided agricultural 
workers anywhere in the tropics. The 
company also pays wages and fringe bene 
fits well above the going rate. 
lightened employer’ in 
lands, it is running a 


As an en- 

underdeveloped 
private program 
far more comprehensive than the 
touted Point IV. 


much- 


Here, then, is a vigorous missionary for 
free enterprise, taking on inordinate risks, 
for relatively small profit. While many of 
Washington’s lavish grants and loans 
prove unproductive, or worse, United 
Fruit yields rich rewards both to the U. S 
and to Latin America. Moreover, while 
inter-government deals in support of 
coffee, for example, already have cost this 
country more than half a billion dollars 
keeping the banana business healthy has 
cost not a cent. If the U. S. and its friend 
to the south will join to encourage more 
such private ventures, all concerned will 
benefit. From the viewpoint of the hard 
pressed taxpayer, this is free enterprise 
that is both enterprising and free. 


General Offices: 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. . Copyright 1958, Barron's Publishing Co., | 





FOAMGLAS*/ waterproof, vapor-proof, strong, can’t burn, 
Pog INSULATION | acid-proof, vermin-proof, dimensionally stable 


NEW CONNECTICUT GENERAL HEADQUARTERS | 
where good design demanded vapor-proof FOAMGLAS* 


Spandrel panel insulation for constant U-value 


Ihe design for Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company's new Hartford headquarters called for 
spandrel insulation at sills and heads of the building’s 
vast window walls. Good design demanded an insula- 
tion that was vapor-proof to insure constant insulating 
value. And the insulation had to be incombustible to 
meet the 200°F. heat resistance requirement for all 
materials used in the project. 

The architects, Skidmore, Owings, & Merrill, New 


York, chose FOAM( rLAS. Bec ause its sealed glass Flexible flashing is quickly adhered to FOAMGLAS biocks to form 


|] e entirely \ Or of. Be se it can’t burn panel-size units of insulation. Two men easily handled ail cutting 
CCHS al nui apor-prool. Cal Ca jurn. and assembly operations for the insulated spandrel panels. 





Because it proved easy to cut and fit for quick, eco- 


FOAMGLAS panel units are 


nomical field fabrication of sill and head panels. ; 
quickly and easily installed 


Write for the detailed information on FOAMGLAS 
contained in our latest architectural catalog: Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation, Dept. F-98, One Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. In Canada: 
57 Bloor Street West, Loronto, Ontario 


in spandrel areas before 
the facing is applied 


PC Glass Blocks are another builuing product of 





Pittsburgh Corning Corporation. 


lence: _pieiataliale 


Spandrels are faced with gun metal gray Spandrelite (manufactured by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company) backed by a 1” air space and | 
FOAMGLAS insulation. Architects: Skidmore, Owings, & Merrill, New York, N.Y.; General Contractor: Turner Construction Company, New York, N.Y 
Insulation Contractor: Munro Dampproofings Co., New York, N.Y. Photo by Ezra Stoller. 
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MORE PROFIT 
INTO YOUR PRODUCT 


Chemagination, with molded phenolics, 
may well be the answer to your rising 
material and parts costs. 

To put chemical imagination to work, 
ask yourself these questions about your 
fabricated product: 

Does it need impact strength? You 
can get Durez phenolics so strong they 
are used for working parts in auto 
transmissions! 

Must it resist heat? Chemicals? Mois- 
ture? You get a better range of these 
properties than ever before with Durez 
phenolics. There are hundreds of com- 
binations to choose from. 

Is machining a problem? Molded 
Durez parts are ready to assemble— 


HOOK Ee 


they seldom need machining. 

Are assembly costs high? Reduce 
them—by using parts of Durez with 
threaded metal inserts, contacts, termi- 
nals, wires, inlays—molded right in. 

What about dimensional stability? 
Molded Durez parts have been specified 
for years because they are outstanding 
in this property. 

As a first step toward cost reduction, 
call in a good phenolics custom molder 
now. Write for the booklet, “Durez 
Molding Compounds.” Address your 
inquiry to DuREZ PLasTics DIVISION, 
Hooker Chemical Corporation, 4009 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, New 
York. 


Chemagination with 


DUREZ PLASTICS 








Chemagination with Hooker Chemicals 
too, is basic to hundreds of successful prod 
ucts. For example, versatile Hooker chloro 
benzenes help make plastics, dyes, drugs, sol 
vents, polishes, insecticides, transformer fluids 
If you'd like to know more about Hooker 
chemicals, ask for our general products list 
Write Hooker Chemical Corporation, 109 
Forty-seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


HOOKER | 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 





Sales Offices: CHICAGO © DETROIT ¢ LOS ANGELES © NEW YORK © NIAGARA FALLS ¢ PHILADELPHIA ® TACOMA @ NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. @ WORCESTER, MASS 


In Canada: HOOKER CHEMICALS LIMITED, NORTH VANCOUVER, B. C 














REVOLUTION 
IN BANK 
DATA PROCESSING 


... The FIRST National Bank of Boston, oldest 
and largest in New England, starts new era of 
bank accounting .. . introduces truly integrated bank 
data processing with Honeywell’s DATAmatic 1000 
... hewest, speediest, most accurate 
development in its field. 








A TRULY INTEGRATED OPERATION DATAmatic 1000 has already begun processing 


special checking account records at The FIRST. 


DATAmatic 1000 will eventually handle the bulk of the bank’s record-keeping which 
embraces 31 departments, over 90 services, 26 offices, and 3,890 employees. 


Here’s how DATAmatic 1000 will revolutionize bank paperwork: 


@ Post 250,000 checks and deposits per hour @ Print up to 12,000 dividend checks per hour 
@ Store 750,000 stockholder records on ten reels of @ Sort economically at electronic speeds 
ages Sap @ Use magnetic character equipment now being 
@ Verify checking account numbers automatically developed 
@ Generate own name code for alphabetic files For full details about DATAmatic 1000, call or write 


: DATAmatic Division, Dept. B-9, Newton Highlands 
@ Search several tapes simultaneously 61. Massachusetts 
@ Print 6,000 monthly statements per hour 


@ Read, record and process simultaneously Honeywell 


@ Feature off-line conversion equipment 


@ Read 900 punched card checks per minute |H) DATAmatic 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 








America’s atoms-for-peace program 
moves ahead on rails of steel... 





Another example of how railroad progress 
goes hand in hand with U.S. progress 


From the very start of the nation’s vital atoms-for-peace program, 
{America’s progressive railroads have played an essential role. The 
transportation job required in the construction of nuclear projects 
vast and complex —and will become more so. And no other form 
{ transportation can handle it with the efficiency and economy of 


railroads. 


er increasing efficiency enables the railroads to keep pace with 





newest and most dramatic developments in our national life — 
partnership in progress that is essential to every one of us, in 


5 RAILROAD PROGRESS : Electronic freight yards improve 
ice as well as 1n War. service, speed shipments, keep America’s freight on the move 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 





. ©) ESSENTIAL TO THE NATION'S ECONOMY 
—\ 


Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. 


21 
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Millions 
of operating dollars 
are waiting to be saved 


(by plant managers who adopt 
organized lubrication) 


Concept of Organized Lubrication to save cash in 5 areas of plant 
operation is proving to be a most fertile field for plant-wide cost 
control. Two reports now available from Texaco on opportunities, 


methods, case histories. 


“Millions of dollars have already been 
saved in the operating costs of plants 
where management has recognized 
the importance of lubrication and has 
organized planned lubrication pro- 
grams. Millions of dollars are waiting 
to be saved in plants where manage- 
ment has not yet become aware of 
the benefits of organized lubrication.” 

The entire July, 1958, issue of 
Lubrication magazine is devoted to 
“Organized Plant Lubrication.” The 
statement above summarizes the 
issue’s findings. 

In effect, this and other writings 
on the subject reflect the fact that 
here is a relatively new and certainly 
fertile field for real cost savings in 
plant operations. 

There’s enough evidence in to 
cause excitement among the experts. 
Among the experts are the men who 
are putting Organized Lubrication to 
work—the plant managers and their 
team of engineers. 

For, in assuming the large burden 
of satisfying the corporate measure 
of profit and loss on their units, plant 
managers have been quick to adopt 


new concepts and practices that result 
in plant-wide savings, such as planned 
overhaul, professionalized purchas- 
ing and organized quality control. 

Most of these have been cost-con- 
trolling programs. So is Organized 
Lubrication. From the evidence in so 
far, this can prove to be one of the 
most fertile of the new plant man- 
aging practices. 

Why? Because Organized Lubri- 
cation can create cash savings in five 
ways; ininventory, production, down- 
time, maintenance and equipment 
life. Once adopted as plant practice, 
Organized Lubrication is placed in 
harness by plant engineers, produc- 
tion superintendents, maintenance 
superintendents, and purchasing 
agents. 

Let’s acknowledge now that lubri- 
cants alone, no matter how excellent, 
are not the secret; rather, it is the 
setting of goals, the organizing of 
methods, and the expertness of men 
who can combine a knowledge of this 
new opportunity with an understand- 
ing of plant practices and lubrication. 

In plants throughout the country 


Texaco’s planning book has been 
studied and put to use. Some large 
corporations have adopted its recom- 
mendations on a staff level, or have 
set up committees to study the sub- 
ject. Many plant units report savings 
from 10 to 100 times the cost of the 
lubricant used! 

If you are a member of a plant 
operating group, or if you are con- 
cerned with cost control in many 
plants, you will find this subject well 
worth an introductory 10 minutes 
or so. 


SEND FOR TEXACO’S NEW GUIDE 
FOR ORGANIZING LUBRICATION 


Limited quantity available; 
please attach coupon to your 


company letterhead 
@eeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee 


The Texas Company 
Dept. B60 

135 East 42nd St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me 
Management Practices 
that Control Costs 

via Organized Lubrication. 


C0 |! would also like the July issue of 
Lubrication Magazine (published by Texaco). 


Nome _ Title__ 
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You now can see clearly the pattern of autumn recovery (though it may 
still be a bit early to try figuring how fast we will go). Here are the big items 
that promise business improvement: 


* Personal income trends are sound despite substantial unemployment. 


* Washington’s economy pressures won’t stem the uptrend in government 
spending before next year. 


* Business investment in both plant and inventory are pointing up. 


Factory employment’s rise of about 300,000 in August is the encouraging 
thing in the labor market. (The gain has been half a million since May.) 
This is the mainstay of personal income. 


Equally important—both from the standpoint of payrolls and analysis 
of future trends—is the lengthening of the work week. Workers now are 
putting in an hour a week more than they were in the spring. 


Obviously there’s still a lot of room for further improvement in the 
factory job figures; that’s only natural after a recession as sharp as the one 
we’ve just been through. 


Manufacturing employment still is about 1.5-million or 9% under 
its level at this time in both 1956 and 1957. 


The work week is more than half an hour shorter than it was a year ago 
while workers are putting in an hour less than in 1956. 


Unemployment decreased in August for the second month in a row. 


However, that’s normal for mid-summer months—and this year’s reduc- 
tions were hardly up to seasonal expectations. As a result, the 4.7-million 
unemployed last month represented 7.6% of the labor force after seasonal 
adjustment. That’s the highest percentage for the year. 


Almost exactly 3-million of those looking for work in August were 
collecting unemployment compensation. Of these, 2.4-million were under 
the regular state programs and 600,000 on emergency payments. 


Failure of unemployment to decline more rapidly is, of course, both an 
economic and political problem. Yet it isn’t unexpected. 


Some time ago it became apparent that a pretty substantial recovery 
in over-all production would be necessary to put much of a dent in the 
jobless total (BW—Jun.14’58,p137). So far, the estimates presented by 
Business Week at that time are very close to actual developments. 


— an 
Industry’s spending on inventory has been counted on right along as a 


factor bolstering both production and employment this fall. 


So far this is still hand-to-mouth—but a big improvement over the 
rapid liquidation earlier in the year. 


Now comes a sooner-than-expected aid. This is the projected pickup 
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in industry’s spending on new plant and equipment by yearend (page 29). 
That shift from minus signs to plus will be more than welcome. 


Business spending on plant and equipment isn’t expected to shoot up 
in the next several months. But here, as with inventories, even mild improve- 
ment after the 1957-58 decline will be decidedly helpful. 


Government’s contribution to recovery is becoming less important. 


That’s because the rise in government orders began to be felt as 
far back as last November. While this rise isn’t over (particularly if state 
and local governments hold to their programs), its force will be felt less as 
business and consumer spending take over more firmly. 


Yet is it essential that the business and consumer sectors attain full 
health before Washington cuts back very much. 


Federal spending can’t be turned on and off in a twinkling, of course, 
particularly in the present disturbed world conditions. 


And Congress has voted sufficient appropriations so that even the 
Administration’s determination to cut costs will be felt only slowly. 
coms Qc 
Business betterment, insofar as it can be measured by the steel indus- 
try’s activity, reached the high point to date this week. 


Steel is nudging past 65% of capacity, according to the American Iron 
& Steel Institute’s weekly estimate. That will erase, by the narrowest of 
margins, the previous top set in June. 


While this is by no means a satisfactory operating rate, it’s pretty 
fair considering that Detroit still is a sparing buyer. 
— 
That upturn in housing starts finally is making itself felt in substantial 
fashion in the value of work actually put in place. 


Throughout the first half of the year, the amount ran consistently 
behind even last year’s disappointing level. However, the joint report of 
the Labor and Commerce Depts. for July listed a 3% improvement. 


And, in August, the margin over last year widened to almost 7%. 


Even with the recent gains in residential construction, total private 
outlays are doing little better than last year. 


Industrial building, in the latest report, was 41% under a year ago, 
registering its twelfth straight monthly decline. 


But the boom in commercial building also has spent itself. Even office 
buildings, roaring along until recently, have now flattened out and will lag 
last year’s record levels for the second half of 1958. 


Even the prospective upturn in business spending on plant late this 
year or early next is unlikely to boom building as such. The lion’s share of 
business outlays is sure to go into equipment, at least at first. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 13, 1958, issue—Pusiness Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








When your chemicals go overseas... 


When you take your international trade 
problems to the people at The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, the services of a 
world-wide network of 51,000 corre- 
spondent banks and branches are im- 
mediately at your disposal. 
Whatever, or wherever your prob- 
lem, you get the overseas help you 
need from the banker-at-the-spot . . . 
the man who has an intimate knowl- 
edge of local trade conditions and 
knows how to make them work for you 
This is possible because Chase Man- 
hattan has a close personal relationship 
with its foreign correspondents. Chase 


use Chase Manhattan’s world-wide 
network of 51,000 bankers-at-the-spot 


Manhattan 
spondents handle the 


and its stateside corre- 
S. problems of 
the Bank’s overseas correspondents. 
hey, in turn, get things done for Chase 
Manhattan in their own countries. Such 
reciprocity enables you to get more 
efficient banking service in the markets 
of the world. 

Here at home, experienced men in 
the International Department sit down 
and talk things out with you personally. 
Chey work with you on a basis of indi- 
vidual analysis and imaginative plan- 
ning. And knowing the right men in 
the right places, they can quickly con- 


tact the banker-at-the-spot who 


best help you. 

If you have import or export | 
lems, phone HAnover 2-6000 ot 
to International Department 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine St 
New York 15. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 

BAN 


Chartered in 1799 





Industry’s chemicals: 





WHAT’S MAKING NEWS? 


There’s a new mood of self-examination evident in Ameri- 
can business and industry today. Every element that can pos- 
sibly affect the cost-price squeeze comes in for its share of 
scrutiny. Even plant safety is being carefully re-examined. 
Reducing waste and hazards earns just as important a dollar 
as increasing sales. Many Dow chemicals are making sig- 
nificant contributions in this area of safety and savings. 


MOTOR MAKER K.O.’S FIRE HAZARD 


If the plant fire chief's job is 
less than ‘‘4-alarm” these days, 
some credit goes to Chloro- 
thene’, the new Dow metal- 
cleaning solvent that cleans 
with top efficiency yet has low 
toxicity, no flash or fire point! 


metal 
seem like a pretty pedestrian operation. 
But in 
stator 


Production cleaning of may 


refrigerators, a clean motor 


mean the difference be- 
ettective 


foods ind 


cah 
tween cooling and_ spoiled 
damage to the manufac- 
One ot 


manufacturers of 


turers reputation. America’s 


largest electrical 
equipment discovered that cleaning of 
its hermetic stators had to be nothing 
short of perfect. Once the stator was 
placed in the sealed unit, it was too 


late to clean it! The job was done. 


News 
of Other 


Chemicals 


For years the manufacturer put up 
with old stand-by cleaning solvents be- 
cause, all things considered, there was 
nothing better . . . and they did clean. 
Finally, the penalty of flammability 
became too great. They tried emulsions 
and detergents; but the problem solved 
itself in one area, only to break out in 
another. 

What to do? Process engineers study - 
ing the problem contacted Dow tech- 
nical men known to be 
new solvents. Fortunately, Dow had 
just developed a revolutionary new 
cleaning solvent known as Chlorothene 
(1,1,1-trichloroethane, inhibited) — in- 
dustry’s first all-purpose low-toxicity 
industrial solvent with no flash or fire 
point. Dow technical personnel sup- 
plied property information and assisted 
the process engineers in establ’ ing 
optimum cleaning procedures. 


researching 


Mos 
pom, . — 
a tinea FOR oa 


egg —— ' 


SEPARAN® NPI1O . . . Extraordinary 
flocculant recovers solids that are in 
suspension. Pulp and paper and mining 
industries know it well. Settles waste 
recovery problems, too. 


Applied to the stator cleaning prob- 
lem Chlorothene was the complete an- 
After Chlorothene 
use for five weeks the engineers re- 
ported safer cleaning, of course . . 


swer. had been in 


whistle-clean motor parts without af- 
fecting insulating resins . and many 
other extras. 
Hazard of plant fires had been cut to 
the vanishing point . a point that 
is also a consideration in fire insurance 
rates. 


Important money-saving 


Another thing—there’s less product 
handling because cleaning is swift and 
certain, with fewer rejects and reruns. 
Solvent loss was cut. too 
Chlorothene can be 
claimed with 
evaporation. 


Chiorothene has proved itself an ideal 
solvent for the motor maker’s problem 
(and for many others, too). 


. . . because 
and re 
solvent 


recye le d 
practically no 


In clean- 


POLYOLS - Dow produces the 
“World's Widest Line of Polyols” ... 
industrial glycols, amines, glycerine, 
many interesting newcomers. Write, on 
your letterhead, for folder. 





ana: sahil Pelt es 


power it is the peer of any of the 
line cleaners. At the same time it 
no flash or fire point by standard 
methods, which, of 
that Chlorothene won't burn 
most ordinary working condi- 
ns. And, for good measure, there is 
nimal toxicity. For example, where 
iximum allowable concentration of 
por of old stand-by solvents is as low 
25 parts per million, that of Chloro- 
ene is a whopping 500 ppm! 


ting course, 
ans 


der 


LIFE INSURANCE 
for fresh fruit 


You may not read about post-har- 
est decay of fresh fruits as a major 
rop disaster, but over the 
is taken a heavy toll of and 
profits from growers, packers and re- 


vears it 


sale S 


METHOCEL® . . . Versatile Methocel 
is a thickener, emulsifier, stabilizer, 
mechanical foamer, moisture retainer. 
Indispensable in foods, paints, textiles. 
Write, on your letterhead, for booklet. 


tailers alike. It needn’t any more! 
A me mber 
team of 


of the strong detensive 
Dow industrial 
and fungic ide S (known as Dow 1¢ ide ) 


germicides 


is fighting bacteria and fungi on har- 
vested fruits and is cutting decay losses 
two-thirds. In fact, 
reduced decay loss in 
with Dowicide A! 
treatment 


as much as 
pac kei 


oranges by 85% 


one 


his 


Fruit Saving 
i ide \ Was 
with th 


pac ke 


with Dow- 
tested 
iation’s leading growers and 
Florida 
Dowi ice \ 
en an easy, inexpe nsive way to 


| life ot fresh 


lengthen the 
shipping 


developed and 
And, according to one 


packet lreatment with 
has pre \ 
fruits in 

and to 
ur sales and profits. It 
market to ports. 
en Dowicide formulations are 


hundreds of 


] 
packing and _ storage 
sure even 


extend yu 
Fou te 
helping 


foreign 


industries fight 


* 


CAUSTIC SODA .. . New, complete, 
reference handbook on caustic packed 
with graphs, charts, tables, informa- 
tion on handling and storage—every- 
thing you want to know about NaOH. 


the problem of 
Treatment with more of 
Dowicide products means a 


fungi. 
the 
longer 
brighter life for the products involved 
—from fresh fruits to lumber, paper 
paint, petroleum, textiles, packaging. 
Dow complete laboratory 
facilities for the solution of new prob 
lems as they 


bacteria and 


one or 


maintains 


rise, and for the devel 
opment of new products to meet spe- 
cific needs. 


PHARMACEUTICAL PROBLEMS 
—Dow can help 


For vears the well-known Dow Dia 
mond has stood for the highe 
fine chemicals. As 

leading producet of acetvlsalic 


for makers of 


and brominated products es 


st purity 
and quality in 
v lic cl 


bromide 


aspirin and of 
many of today’s “wonder drug 
has solved heada he s for many 


country’s most Important pharn 
tical manufacturers. 
Latest 


what is 


Dow « 


a multipurpose 


word from 


termed 
for pharmaceutical intermedia 
other fine chemical devel ypmet 
For tho 

to which Dow can make 


idea is simple 


because of basic ray 
cumulated technolog 
specialists these facilities 
to supply semicommer 
of sales quality materi 
scale production facilities 
Thus Dow is geared to 
hand the 
critical pe riod of product cle 


and market evaluation. 


with custome! 


x *&* & * 


Detailed information is available from 
Dow on any of the forward-looking 
chemicals reported on here. Manufac- 
turers interested in protecting today’s 
profits and in creating new ones 

. are invited to write: THE DOW CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Chemi- 
cals Sales Department 8528. 





DOW CHEMICALS 
BASIC TO INDUSTRY 


Glycols, Glycol Ethers * Amines 
and Alkylene Oxides * Benzene 
Derivatives * Inorganic Chlo 
rides * Alkalies and Halogens * 
Solvents * Germicides * Fungi 
cides * Herbicides * Fumigants 
Hundreds of other Chemicals 
Plastics * Magnesium 
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Delivering the “goods’ to America’s new address 


Americas fastest-growing telephone system 


TELEPHONE 


The Great Migration under way 


centers, into the General Telept 


area f 


In suburban and rural America, popula 
times the big city rate. Industry 

national rate 

And that’s where Gen Tel is insta 

over 15,000 each month. 

That’s where we're meeting the future wit! 


in new construction alone—will run alm 


Result: we are the nation’s second larg: 
America is on the move. And Gen Tel is m 


General Telephone Corporation, 260 Mad 
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Spending Upturn Arrives Early 


his week, business got some news it 
has been pining to hear for months: or 
Capital spending has already touched 
bottom and, better yet, is poised for a 

odest upturn before the year is out 
(chart at right and table, page 30). 

Ihe recovery in spending comes 
much sooner than most economists had 
cxpected—or than the businessmen 
themselves had intended earlier, judg- 
ing from their answers to government 
questions on their plans. Previously, 
the prospect was that at the very least 
capital spending would continue to 
ump through yearend and thus retard 
ic recovery that was beginning so 
iuspiciously, 

Ihe reason for the spending cutbacks, 
of course, was that two vears of over- 
optimistic expansion, from 1955 to 
1957, left business with excess capacity 
Companies started trimming capital 
outlays, and this paring, together with 

slashing of inventories, helped produce 
the nation’s sharpest postwar recession. 
[he slump looked worrisomely like < 
full-scale swing in the business cycle, 
partly because the freeze on capital 
spending was such an important part 

it. 
¢ Cheering Figures—But now hearten- 
ng news comes from the latest survey f 
of business plans for plant and equip Manutacturing¥ 

ent spending, conducted jointly by 
the U.S. Commerce Dept. and the Se 

irities & Exchange Commission. Some 

100 companies, representing two 
thirds of all U.S. capital spending, re 

rted their plans to Commerce-SE-C 
ialvsts in late Julv and August. The 
sulting figures show that the capital 
ending decline bumped to a stop in 

second quarter this year. Right now, 

tlavs are coasting along on the level, | 
id by the last quarter thev should be o! | Slee 

ugging upward again. 

lotal capital spending in 1955 will 

ll be 16% behind 1957, and in manu 

turing, the biggest single sector of th« 
tal, the dip from last vear will be 25 sights into the way capital spending be The ups and downs in thi 

even manufacturing is already b« haves today. They suggest that, from capital spending plans tend to bea 

ining to inch up. And, over-all, the quarter to quarter, capital spending — out 

cial point is that the turn-around plans are much more susceptible to For the vear as a whole, business ha 

apparently come. change than some cconomists think. revised its spending schedules down 
* Why the Ups and Downs—1 ogethic: The planning seems to respond rather ward within the short period since 195 

th earlier studies by Commerce-SEC quickly to changes in such immediate began and the impact of rec 
| McGraw-Hill’s Dept. of Economics, conditions 
findings offer some revealing in- 
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Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates 


Expenditures on New Plant & Equipment 


Billions of Dollars, 


| 





" iT \V 1 
1957 1958 


Data: Commerce Dept. & Securities & Exchange Comm. 


SLO 
as company sales, profits, came more evident. The veat fh 


and the general economic outlook Commerce-SEC survey and the anuual 
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Expenditures on new plant and equipment by U.S. business, 7 
1957-58 


Millions of Dollars, unadjusted 


1957 1958 
JULY- OCT. JAN. APR.- JULY- OCT. 
SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. 
MANUFACTURING .eeseses $4,010 $4,261 $2,898 $2,939 $3,139 $3,052 
Durable-Goods Industries ,, 1,995 2,148 1,441 1,395 1,481 1,462 
Primary iron and steel .. 452 506 315 324 296 293 
Primary nonferrous metals 223 227 151 107 99 84 
Electrical machinery & 
Oe cccese on 145 176 106 116 135 160 
Machinery 
(except electrical)..... ee 308 380 255 234 264 272 
Motor vehicles & equip. . 252 195 143 155 71 177 
Transportation equip. 
(excluding vehicles)..... 130 138 93 89 112 114 
Stone, clay & glass prod. 139 142 102 101 104 97 
Other durable goods ... 346 384 276 269 300 265 
Nondurable-Goods Industries 2,015 2,113 1,457 1,544 1,658 1,590 
Food & beverages ..... 209 215 170 202 194 171 
Textile mill products .... 93 90 73 69 66 56 
Paper & allied products 206 197 141 146 163 152 
Chemicals & allied prod. 440 496 340 352 362 346 
Petroleum & coal products 894 939 587 629 720 729 
Rubber products ...... 48 53 37 30 35 34 
Other nondurable goods 125 123 109 116 118 102 
PEE eivecavendonner ee 314 302 225 239 237 230 
Pe ce cknatemennes 358 334 256 202 169 124 
TRANSPORTATION 
(other than rail) ..... 447 488 398 369 350 384 
PUBLIC UTILITIES ,.,...., se 1,720 1,760 1,227 1,511 1,850 1,692 
COMMUNICATIONS ,,,.. * 728 782 
COMMERCIAL AND OTHER it 1,780 ae 2,321 2,501 2,414 2,248 
TOTAL .....++ 9,357 9,733 7,325 7,761 8,159 7,730 
Data: SEC-Commerce Dept, BUSINESS WEEK 


McGraw-Hill survey predicted only a 
12% to 13% drop in total outlays and 
117% to 18% slump in manufacturing 
spending from 1957—against the 16% 
drop in the total and 25% in manu 
facturing turned up by the latest study 

From quarter to quarter, at the same 
time, the pattern of spending has taken 
a significant shift. Early this vear, it 
looked as if capital expenditures would 
decline steadily through all 12 months. 
Late last October and November, for 
instance, businessmen told Commerce 
SEC they would spend at an annual 
rate of $37.5-billion in the last quarter 


of 1957 and $35.2-billion in the first 
quarter of 1958. In the next survey 
three months later, it turned out that 


they had actually spent only $36.2-bil 
lion in the final quarter of 1957; for 
the first two quarters of this vear, they 
were then contemplating annual rates of 
$34-billion and $32.5-billion. Since the 
total for the year was expected to be 
$32-billion, it was obvious that spend 
ing in the last six months would have 
to keep plunging to achieve that figure. 
Now the outlook is no longer for a 
steady decline but for a profile shaped 
more like the inside of a soup bowl 
with an upturn at the last. For the 


20 


latest Commerce-SEC findings reveal 


that the first-quarter seasonaliv ad- 
justed annual rate of spending was 
actually only $32.4-billion, the second 


quarter’s $30.3-billion. With a leveling 
in the third quarter and a gradual climb 
in the fourth, the vear’s total should 
come to around $31-billion. This is less 
than at first expected, but the important 
thing is that the vear will end with 
spending going up instead of down. 

¢ Shooting Too High—All in all, the 
antics of the Commerce-SEC figures 
through the vear suggest that during 
the downswing business was consistently 
overestimating what it would spend. 
When the time to make the 
actual outlavs, business conditions 
prompted it to retreat from ambitious 
plans. 

Does this mean the heartening new 
Commerce-SEC forecast is suspect, too? 
Does it continue this overestimating? 
Some technicians say it’s possible. But 
it seems more likely that in the months 
ahead businessmen will actually be 
spending more—not less—than Com- 
merce-SEC foresees. the 
reasons: 
¢ There’s abundant evidence from 

economic indicators that the 


Came 


These are 


other 


economy has reached the bottom a 
is moving up (BW —Aug.30°58,p2' 
Capital spending has tended to | 
behind these other indicators; recent] 
business planners have been more con 
servative than a great many others ii 


the economy. If business continu 
becoming generally better, executive 


may respond by actually spending mor 
than they now predict in their long 
range plans. Thus, the lag during th: 
upturn would result in an underestimat 
rather than an overestimate of spending 

e In the past, Commerce-SK( 
surveys have pretty accurately 
the turns in capital spending. 

e Business is increasingly confident 
that recovery is real, profits are improv 
ing, and there’s growing interest in 
programs to modernize, expand, and 
overcome consumer apathy with allu: 
ing new products. 
¢ Checks on the Climb—This is not to 
say that business is on the verge of a 
capital spending boom like its 1955-57 
binge. There’s still overcapacity in many 
industries—notably and _ steel 
Chere isn’t much buoyancy vet in sales, 
especially of consumer durables. And 
there’s a persisting drag from unemploy 
ment—now at +.7-million or 7.6% of 
the labor force. 

Finally, trving to 
breathe new life into capital spending 
will run smack into resistance th« 
money market, thanks to the Federal 
«Reserve Board’s anti-inflation 

BW —Aug.23'58,p24). The Fed aims 
to keep credit as tight as it can. Al 
though business finances 75% or so of 
its capital spending internally, outsid 
money is still important to many indus 
tries, and crucial to some, such as the 
public utilities. And corporate borrow 
ing now faces two uncertainties: 

e In today’s declining bond mat 
ket, long-term issues often encounter a 
chilly welcome whatever the coupon 
lor example, both the Consolidated 
Edison 4s and the New England Tele 
phone & Telegraph 4s are now bid at 
only a little more than 93 against offet 
ings above 102 


callec 


autos 


businessmen 
in 


drive 


e The Fed has cut down sharp! 
on the supplv of bank money availabl 
for loans. It may loosen up from tim« 
to time to encourage the banks to tak 
part in Treasury refinancing operation 
but that won't help business much 
¢ Eventual Impact—Despite these ol 
stacles, capital spending still promis¢ 
to push upward into 1959 though not 
at record It’s hard to sav how 
much this will affect the economy as a 
whole. Traditionally, capital spending 
has been regarded as a multiplier, push 
ing the economy up—or down—far out 
of proportion to its actual amount. But 
in the recent slump, the dip in capital 
outlays had relatively little impact on 
national income bevond its own weight 
in the totals 


rates 
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Reuther Sets Deadline for Ford 


Union decides workers have gone long enough without 
a contract. Detroit takes the ultimatum optimistically. There 
still may be a settlement without a strike. 


Summer is nearly gone; so, too, are 
the automobile dealers’ stocks of 1958 
cars. Production of 1959 models is 
about to go into high gear; and Walter 
Reuther has decided the members of 
his United Auto Workers have worked 
long enough without a contract. 

Uhat’s the prescription that Reuther 
laid out, as long ago as last June, for 
getting a new labor agreement with the 
auto companies. This week he ad- 
ministered it. A new contract must be 
written with Ford Motor Co. by mid- 
night next Wednesday, UAW’s execu- 
tive board decided this week, or Ford 
will be struck. 

The UAW board did not say why 
l'ord was selected as the target; it didn’t 
have to. There were only two logical 
candidates, and Ford has less than half 
as many UAW members as does GM. 
Strikes, of course, would have to be 
supported by the union’s strike fund. 
lord’s industrial relations vice-presi- 
dent, John S. Bugas said the selection 
of his company was no surprise—a state 
ment he had made even before UAW’s 
action. 

Ford has been no more difficult in 
negotiations than GM. _ In fact, the 
UAW board was careful to point out 
that in the past week the attitude of 
management has “shifted” so that there 
is teal hope of a settlement without a 
strike. The only way to wind this thing 
up, the UAW board said, in effect, is 
to give evervbody concerned a deadline. 

Actually, that’s all the setting of a 
strike date does. Strike dates in the 
past have been extended when an agree- 
ment seems near; and hardly any ob- 
server in Detroit expected the labor 
negotiations ever to be completed in 
the absence of a strike deadline. As the 
UAW board said in its statement: “We 
cannot ask them [the workers] to con- 
tinue to work without contracts in- 
definitely.” And on management’s side, 
everv businessman in Detroit and many 
outside that area have been waiting for 
1 new labor agreement to set their 
course for the next vear or so. 

The initial feeling in Detroit was one 
of relief. Insiders expect a settlement 
without a strike. And from Reuther’s 
statements all through the week they 
could see the basis for an agreement 
cmbodving these three elements: 

e Extension of the duration of 
supplemental unemployment _ benefit 
pavments. UAW has asked for 52 


weeks’ jobless pay as opposed to the 
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present 26 weeks. That leaves a wide 
area for compromise. 

e An increase in pension pay- 
ments. Pensions now are $2.25 per 
month for each year of service. UAW 
has asked this to be raised, and for the 
pension agreement to contain an esca- 
lator clause pegged to the cost-of-living 
index. A good bet is that pensions may 
be increased to $2.50 but without esca- 
lation. 

e Severance pay. UAW has de- 
manded that when workers are dis- 
charged because a company closes a 
plant they should receive severance pay 
or be given an allowance to move to one 
of the company’s plants where there is 
work. Although no details have been 
spelled out, word has been passed that it 
is possible to tie severance in with the 
SUB plan, but that re-location pay 
would be out. 

Those are, in fact, the demands that 
Reuther stressed in every corridor press 
conference he held this week. They are 
a far crv from what UAW was talking 
about even a vear ago. But they do show 
how the labor talks have evolved to a 
point where a settlement should be 
near. 


|. Prologue 


In April, 1957, at the UAW conven- 
tion in Atlantic Citv, UAW formulated 
a long list of demands for 1958, headed 
by a shorter work week. Later, Reuther 


said that in 1958 the union would 
get the greatest wage increase in 


its history. 

\ vear ago, Reuther asked the car 

companies to cut the price of their 
products; in return, when he sat down 
at the bargaining table, he would con- 
sider how this changed their financial 
situations. Led by GM, the companies 
offered instead to renew the 1955 con- 
tract for two vears. Last Januarv came 
the demand for a share of the profits. 
e Lost in Shuffle—By the time the 
actual bargaining began last spring, the 
shorter work week, the greatest wage in- 
crease in history, and the profit-sharing 
were al! shoved under the rug. Instead, 
the main issues were SUB, pensions, 
severance or re-location pay, and an in- 
crease in the annual improvement factor 
(the “productivity raise’’) 

The companies held fast. No 
contract was written. And UAW 
members continued to work without 
a contract. This was to be, said 


new 


Reuther, a test of responsibility for 
union members and a demonstration 
that the companies could not make 
UAW sstrike—except when the union 
itself thought a strike would be most 
effective. Later, he said there would 
be a new contract before the 1959 
cars reached full production. 

¢ Tightening the Screws—About a 
month ago, the pressure began to be 
put on the companies by sporadic 
strikes, either wildcat or authorized. 
The union let the strikes run only 
long enough to convince the companies 
that, if necessary, a full-scale strike 
could be called. 

There was harsh reality in arriving at 
the present timetable. It is summed up 
in the question: How long can you 
work without a contract? 

The no-contract period had served its 
purpose of extending negotiations into 
new model time when Reuther thought 
he would have a bargaining advantage 
without a contract, UAW?’s members 
had lost a productivity raise and two 
cost-of-living increases. 


ll. Working Up to a Climax 


Three comments put the situation 
into focus, as it stood at midweek. ‘lwo 
were made months ago by Louis G 
Seaton, GM vice-president for person 
nel, at the wind-up of the previous 


contract. 

On May 28, when asked when 
there would be a new contract, Seaton 
said, “When thev [the union] come 


down to 16¢—which would be the cost 
of the productivity and cost-of-living 
increases over a two-vear period.” 
And on the following day Seaton 
said: “The word ‘extension’ has a con 
notation that might mean the statu: 
quo. Our offer [to continue the 1955 
contract] doesn’t propose that.” ‘Then 
he went on to explain how the im 
provement factor and escalator clausc 
mean annual raises for GM employees 
The other comment came this week 
from Reuther after a session with Tord 
negotiators. ““Evervbodv,” he said, “un 
derstands that the 1955 contract cannot 
be the basis for settlement.” 
¢ Not Directly Opposed—lThe two 
viewpoints aren't so conflicting as the 
might sound. Seaton was saving that 
GM has taken a position, which Ford 
shares, that it cannot increase the 
total size of the package—how the cents 
per-hour are moved around inside the 
package is another matter. And Reu 
ther was saving that he could not sell 
his members on a mere renewal of thi 
1955 contract—after all, cach contract 
is supposed to improve the terms of it 
predecessors. 
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A Car Comes to Market, Maybe 


Critics of the automobile industry 
have insisted for more than a year that 
what the American buver now wants is 
a smaller, plainer, more economical car. 
Next week they'll have nothing to cheer. 


Led by Buick, the 1959 models will 
begin to appear—practically all larger, 


more ornate, and perhaps even more 
expensive than the 1958 cars. 

This isn’t a display of suicidal stub- 
bornness by the motor makers—many 
of them agree that at least some of the 
public wants a smaller car, and they 
are planning just such a car for a year 
from now. Rather, it is a display of the 
long lead-time inherent in the way De- 
troit produces a new model. 
¢ Slow Process—It takes from nearly 
two years to fully three vears to develop 
a new car from first sketch to produc 


tion. About the best any company has 
ever done—American Motors with its 
1956 Rambler—is 22 months. The long 


lead-time is a compound of many 
things; the physical work of tooling 
and constructing the car is the least 
of it. 

The rest of the time results from man- 
agement cautiousness and tinkering 
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(fear of being too much like competi- 
tion in detail and not enough like com- 
petition in general), enginecring and 
testing far beyond what any customer 
would expect (or believe), and prepara- 
tions for tooling that take both time 


and money (but not so much money as 


management claims publicly). 
e Virtue of Small Size—Because so 
much of the auto lead-time involves 
management decision, a smaller com- 
pany like American Motors has an ad- 
vantage. A handful of chiefs can make 
multimillion-dollar decisions in_ barely 
more than a full morning. But when 
you get into General Motors, Ford, or 
Chrysler, you go by a whole new set of 
rules that can add from four months to 
a vear to the lead-time. 

That’s because the Big Three com- 
panies have multiple lines of cars. For 
sales strategy purposes, there has to be 
“family resemblance” among the vari- 
ous lines. So what styling tricks will do 
well on, sav, the Cadillac and 
the Chevrolet? For manufacturing 
economies, there must be some inter- 
changeability of parts. And several of 
the lines may be made in the 


also on 


Same 


plants (Buick, Olds, 
De Soto; | wa Thunderbird). 

his means there can hardly be a 
single product decision at a Big Three 
company that does not involve every 
top operating as well as staff executive. 
¢ Continuous Decision—You can’t 
break down the lead-time into neat seg- 
ments. Management is involved every 
step of the wav, and most of the other 
procedures go on concurrently. 

You can see this in following the 
1956 Rambler from conception to pro 
duction. This is a good example be- 
Cause 

e It was an all-new car. 

¢ It shows the many complexities 
in creating even one new model. 

e It is far enough in the past for 
the manufacturer to divulge the details 
without fear of helping a competitor. 


Pontiac; Chrysler, 


Working Up to Decision 


Designing is a continuous process in 
an auto company styling studio. Dc 


signers sketch details—grilles, fenders, 
lights. They sketch full cars—futuristic 


and probably impossible to build or 
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sell. But all the sketches help in the 
assembly of ideas. 

On the record of the 1956 Rambler 
time cycle, the designers buckle down 
to a specific task about 22 months be- 
fore a new model goes into the show- 
rooms. At that point, management has 
approved its product planning group’s 
“package”—also called the “buck” or 
the “cube.” This is the size and con- 
figuration of the car’s inner structure 
that has been recommended by the 
product planners as a result of con- 
tinual study of the auto market. 

So the first thing that’s apparent 
about the 1959 cars is that, before 
their design was even begun, their basic 
size and presumed marketability had 
been determined by what seemed to be 
true in early 1956 about customer tastes 
of the future. 
¢ Narrowing the Choice—After getting 
the package, the stylists spend three 
months in completely developing de- 
signs of about 10 versions of the pro- 
jected model (which are drawn full-size 
on blackboards). Along the way, they 
have sketched about 30 cars, from 
which the product planning group 
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has selected the most promising 10. 

From these, top management chooses 
three or four designs to be modeled 
full-size in clay. Each of these models 
requires 2,500 man-hours to make. 
Matters become serious now, because 
these three or four designs are funda- 
mentally similar enough for body and 
chassis engineering, manufacturing, and 
purchasing to move resident liaison en 
gineers into the stvling department to 
determine what is in store for them. 
In short, evervbody in the company 
now gets into the act. 


Il. So Many Cooks 


Ihe five-month period devoted to 
making clay models is when the car 
actually is designed. A line that looked 
fine on the blackboard sketch may look 
horrible in clay. Reports keep coming 
from the company “G-2” section about 
what competition is up to. ‘This may 
mean more changes. On every new 
model, stylists strive for kev recognition 
features such as the shape of a fin o1 
the outline of the grille. And duplica- 
tion of a competitor’s recognition point 








Too Big and Two Years Too Late 


could be a multimillion-dollar tragedy 
Individual members of top manag¢ 
ment drop by for a look (every Detroit 
executive is a stvlist in his own mind 
and change a curve here, a sweep ther 
It has to conform, too, to demands 
made by body engineers for space for 
passengers and to results of tests on 
mechanical prototypes that have been 
running for a vear. 
e Is It Workable?—Of course, too, the 
clay models have to represent cars that 
can be manufactured. Nowadays the 
liaison is so good that stvlists hardly 
ever bother with a design that can’t be 
manufactured, and the manufacturing 
people make no snap _ rejections of 
stylists’ ideas. Before they would do 
that, savs James FE. Goodman, until 
this month general manager of Visher 
Body and now a GM group vice 
president, “we'd make damn sur 
we'd never want competition to come 
along and build something we said 
couldn't be built.” 
e Will It Sell?—1 he bosses of the auto 
companies see the three or four clay 
models roughly 14 months before in 


troduction time (on the basis of the 
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Rambler schedule). Their decision, 
while momentous, is limited to one 
question: “Which will sell?” 

Making that decision generally is a 
committee composed of the president, 
the vice-presidents for sales, finance, 
and manufacturing, the chief stylist, 
and the head of the car division con- 
cerned. They may select intact one of 
the three or four models shown: they 
may want to see a model including fea- 
tures from two or more of the de- 
signs. 

In about a month, the management 
committee sees “the” car. It’s still in 
clay, but embodies all the previous com- 
ments; it’s been painted and trimmed 
with tin foil to simulate chrome. And, 
the cruelest test, it’s shown in natural 
light in a walled courtyard 


lll. No Turning Back 


Now is the point of no return, where 
the decision is made to go ahead, to 
stop, or to turn back. 

So far, costs have been relatively 
light. It takes $1.25 per car to style an 
all-new Chevrolet or Ford, based on a 
projected volume of 1.25-million units 
—or about $1.5-million in all. Engineer- 
ing one of these cars takes another $19- 
million, and there’s perhaps $200-mil- 
lion in tooling expense vet to come. In 
contrast with Big Three changeover 
costs, AMC Pres. George Romney fig- 
ures it cost only $21]-million in all 
to bring that 1956 Rambler to mar- 
ket 
¢ What’s Ahead—So, as Detroit's top 
executives squint in the sunlight pour- 
ing into their walled courtyards, it is 
not how much money that has been 
spent to date that worries them. It is 
what this new creation standing there 
is going to do to their company’s mar- 
ket position and to their own reputa- 
tions. It is whether that hunk of clay 
is worth the big tooling bill they'll have 
to pay if they savy O.K. 

And it is now only 
from introduction time—for the 1959 
cars, that would be approximately 
August, 1957, when cars were selling 
poorly but no one could prove whether 
it was because of the product or be- 
cause of the faltering economy. 
¢ Tooling Up—When the men of man- 
agement drift in from the courtyard and 
make their decision, tooling begins. It 
has to be done in a minimum of 11 
months (to allow time to produce stock 
for the dealers’ showrooms). Shortcuts 
are continually being found, but so are 
complexities. “There has never,” says 
Goodman, “been a simple car to build.” 

Current practice is to develop a set 
of body drawings from the clay model. 
These are transferred to aluminum to 
prevent distortion. Then the lines are 
etched on steel, and templates are cut. 
From the templates, master carpenters 


13 months away 
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hand-carve laminations of mahogany 
die models. When they are through, 
the blocks form a solid wood car. 

¢ Costly Dies—In Detroit, the term 
“die” in singular is used to denote the 
pieces necessary for a single press oper- 
ation. A “die set” is the group of dies 
needed to complete a stamping. 


There are approximately 40 major 


stampings in a typical four-door sedan, 
cach requiring a set of dies. An exam- 
ple of the amount of work and money 
in tooling is a pair of 1960 fenders 
recently contracted. Involved were 56 
dies—14 for each fender, plus a dupli- 
cate set—at a cost of $680,000. 
Building all the die sets takes about 
nine months. Three or four months 
before introduction, they are delivered 
to the plants, and production of parts 
begins. This is the “die try-out’’ period, 
which lasts a month or more, depend- 
ing on how things go. Then a month or 


six weeks before the showroom date, 
actual production begins. 
¢ Vulnerable to Change—It has been 
more than 20 months—in the case of 
the 1956 Rambler program, or 30 
months in the case of a Big Three cat 
—since Product Planning told Stvling 
what kind of car the future market 
would require. Tastes in cars can 
change, economies can rise or fall, but 
in each month after that long-ago de- 
cision, an auto company gets involved 
deeper and deeper in a set of fixed cir- 
cumstances. And there seems very little 
chance anvone can change the rules. 
So when tastes seem to have changed, 
or when economies go sour, the men 
of Detroit make the best noise thev can 
about the products that they deter- 
mined two or more years ago would be 
right for the market. For Detroit can- 
not admit an error until the last car 
has been sold. 


Record Budget Deficit Is Official 


The Administration now estimates a deficit of $12.2- 
billion for fiscal 1958-59, a peacetime record. 


This week, the Administration came 
up with the officially bleak figure that 
confirms what Washington experts 
have feared for months: The federal 
deficit for the fiscal vear that started 
July 1 will run to $12.2-billion. 

A review by the Bureau of 
Budget points up these estimates 

¢ Expenditures will total $79.2- 
billion, $7.3-billion over last year. In 
the original fiscal 1959 budget sent 
to Congress in January, the Adminis- 
tration had pegged spending at only 
$73.9-billion. 

e Revenues will be only $67- 
billion, down §$2.1-billion from _ last 
year. The initial estimate of revenues 
amounted to $74.4-billion, $7.4-billion 
more than is now in sight. 
¢ Official Assumptions—Close observ- 
ers look each vear at the Administra- 
tion’s budget review for clues to the 
business outlook. This vear’s review, 
reflecting the views of ‘Treasury Secvy. 
Robert Anderson and Budget Director 
Maurice Stans, sets out this line: 

Revenue from individual income tax 
payments—now estimated at $36-billion 
against January’s guess of $38.5-billion— 
will top fiscal 1958, an assumption of a 
continuing rise in salaries. 

Corporation income tax receipts will 
drop to $16.7-billion from $20-billion 
last vear; that estimate is based largely 
on this calendar year’s profits, which 
will be down some $9-billion. 

Excise tax collections will drop to 
$8.4-billion this year from last year’s 
sum of $8.5-billion. In January, the 
estimate was tabbed at $9.3-billion. 
The reduced estimate stems partly from 


the 


the $400-million tax aid Congress 
granted freight carriers in the recent 
session. 

Miscellaneous receipts are expected 
to be $5.9-billion, down $320-million 
from the January estimate 
¢ Ray of Hope—But the Administration 
believes that revenues for corporations 
will begin to pick up. A rebound in 
profits for corporations, a rise for 
individuals and increased excise collec- 
tions resulting from increased sales may 
bring revenue up to nearly $75-billion 
in calendar 1959. Officials see the 
horrendous deficit of $12.2-bilhion in 
this fiscal vear dropping to less than $4- 
billion in fiscal 1960, and perhaps a 
balance for fiscal 1961. 

Both military and civilian programs 
account for the boost in the Adminis- 
tration’s expenditure estimate by $5.3 
billion since January The Defense 
Dept. will spend $500-million more 
during fiscal 1959 (a total of $40.8-bil- 
lion) than was estimated earlier. Most 
of the added funds have been earmarked 
for more B-52 bombers and KC-135 jet 
tankers and a stepup in missile proj- 
ects. 
¢ Big Civilian Outlays—Bvt the civilian 
operations of the government account 
for most of the increased expenditure 
estimate. Price support payments are 
growing because of this year’s record 
crops. A civilian space exploration pro- 
gram is getting under way. 

Then there are some steep retroactive 
pay hikes for civil service employees, 
an increased program of aid to small 
business, extension of unemployment 
compensation. 
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Though U.S.-Red Chinese clash isn’t ruled out, both 
sides move warily toward talking stage. A cease-fire looks 
possible, but any further deal will be tough. 


he Formosa crisis moved this week 
toward the talking Stage. A cease-fire 
ii the Formosa Strait now looks like 

real possibility. U.S. officials even 
sce at least a slim chance of coming to 
terms with Communist China _ over 
Quemoy and Matsu—though only after 
prolonged negotiations. . 

Che real dangers that confronted the 
U.S. in this latest Formosa crisis were 
i major war on one hand, or a costly 
sctback in the cold war on the other. 
Washington now feels that, bv immedi- 
ately taking a tough stand over Quemoy 
ind Matsu, the U.S. has averted both 
cangers. With that accomplished, there 
may be some basis for a deal. 

Even so, President Eisenhower, at 
midweek, suddenly decided to interrupt 
his vacation at Newport. He rushed 
back to Washington to explain to the 
nation the Administration’s policy in 
the Formosa Strait. Behind this de- 
cision is the fact that the crisis shows 
signs of becoming a domestic political 
msuc, 

Washington’s big problem now is to 
find some formula for maintaining 
peace on the offshore islands long 
cnough for U.S.-Red China talks to 
get going. Bevond that lies the dilemma 
of a compromise on Formosa, and on 
other issues that have involved the U. S. 
ind Red China in a Far Eastern power 


struggle. 
« Moves on Both Sides—In the For- 
mosa Strait, meanwhile, the military 


sparring still continued at midweek 
page 92). Thus, Washington could not 
rule out the possibility of a clash be- 
tween U.S. and Communist forces. 

But moves to shift the struggle from 
the embattled offshore islands to the 


conference table were coming from 
both sides: 

¢ Red China’s leader, Mao Tse- 
tung, reiterated earlier Chinese calls 


for talks with the U.S. at the ambassa 
dorial level. 
¢ Secy. of State John Foster Dulles 
nstructed the U.S. Ambassador to 
Poland, Jacob D. Beam, to seek an early 
meeting in Warsaw with Chinese 
\mbassador Wang Ping Nan. Dulles 
iinted at new U.S. proposals for a 
ase-fire in the Formosa Strait. He 
vent beyond that to suggest that a 
road U.S.-Chinese settlement is pos- 
ble if Peking will renounce the use of 
rce in the Far East. 
e Behind the 
Nikita Khrushchev 


scenes, Russia’s 
is believed to be 
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exerting strong pressure on Mao Tse- 
tung to avoid any clash with the U.S. 
that might involve Russia in nuclear 
war. Publicly, he spoke out on the 
crisis for the first time on Monday, 
warning the U.S. that an attack on 
China would be considered as an attack 
upon the Soviet Union, and urging 
withdrawal of U. S. forces from the 
Formosa area. And U. S. intelligence 
sources expect that Moscow may soon 
announce it is putting nuclear weapons 
at the disposal of the Chinese—under 
control of Russian technicians. But 
these Russian moves are regarded in 
Washington as mainly propaganda 
gestures, to reassure Peking and scare 
the U.S. into a conciliatory attitude. 

If negotiations do come off, they will 
be long drawn out, with chances of a 
solid agreement in the end extremely 
doubtful. About the best Washington 
really expects is a temporary cease-fire 
on the offshore islands—with neither side 
making any real concessions. 
¢ Preparing for Worst—Meanwhile, 
preparations for possible war in_ the 
Formosa Strait continue. There is no 
longer anv doubt that the U.S. will 
help defend Quemoy and Matsu, if 
the Chinese Nationalists can’t. 

Preparations to repel an attack, if it 
should come, are grim. The U.S. 
Seventh Fleet is convoving Nationalist 
shipping to within three miles of Que- 
moy with orders to retaliate if attacked. 
If the Red Chinese appear about to 
launch an attack, Chiang’s Nation- 
alists have a green light to strike at 
the mainland by air or with raiding 
parties. 

I'wo battalions of U.S. Marines are 
ready to land on the offshore islands 
as soon as a Red attack appears to be 
making real headway. Once U.S. troops 
were in, U.S. planes could engage in 
hot pursuit of attacking Chinese air 
craft. There's little doubt in Washing- 
ton that nuclear weapons would have to 
be used at some stage of a really serious 
attack, to knock out the deeply dug 
in Red shore batteries. 
¢ Symbol—The struggle for the off- 
shore islands is really an extension of 
the clash over Formosa. To all three 
contending parties, Formosa is_ less 
important in itself than as a power 
svmbol. ‘To the Red Chinese, its con- 
quest would symbolize the complete 
success of their revolution. ‘To Chiang 
Kai-shek’s 2-million Nationalists, it’s 
the svmbol of their hopes to return to 


Formosa Crisis Edges Into Talks 


the mainland, and their last refuge. 
To the U.S., it has some importance 
as an advance military base, but is 
mainly important as a symbol of U. 5. 
determination to oppose Communist 
expansion in Asia. 

To Secy. of State Dulles, Quemoy 
and Matsu, similarly, are symbols, com 
parable to West Berlin as exposed 
outposts of the Free World. He believes 
Western Europe would have been lost 
to Communism had we failed to sup- 
port West Berlin during the 1945-49 
blockade. So today, he feels, our friends 
and allies from Japan to Southeast Asia 
would feel compelled to come to terms 
with Red China if we abandoned the 
offshore islands because of a naked mili 
tary threat. 

State Dept. officials say that not only 
our Asian allies but even neutral Burma 
has urged us privately in the strongest 
terms to stand up to the Red Chines¢ 
¢ Bargaining Counters—But the off 
shore islands might also be bargaining 
counters for negotiation. The Red Chi 
nese would lose nothing by not taking 
them. The Nationalists, if Washing 
ton insisted, would have to stop using 
them to harass Red shipping and as a 
base to reconnoiter and subvert the 
mainland. The U.S. has no interest in 
them if thev’re not under attack. 

Some officials suggest privately that 
against this background an agreement 
might be worked out by which the 
Chinese Communists would suspend 
military operations against the islands 
provided the Nationalists agreed to 
stop using them for hostile acts against 
the mainland. This would probably 
require reducing Chiang’s garrisons on 
the islands (now at least one-third of 
his good troops)—a calculated risk, but 
perhaps a good one as long as_ the 
U.S. stood ready to defend the islands 
The situation would parallel Korea, 
where the U.S. defense guarantee is 
the real basis of security. 

Short of such a formal agreement, it 
might still be possible to get a d 
facto cessation of hostilities. 

e Motives—The unknown factors, of 
course, are the real motives of the 
Chinese Reds and their Soviet mentor 
in renewing offshore military pressure 
and the terms on which Mao might 
cease and desist. Guesses as to motive 

range from an effort to cash in on ow 
Middle Eastern difficulties to an at 
tempt to force Washington into a Big 
Five meeting including Red China 

or even a shift awav from “peaccful 
coexistence.” But there’s general agre¢ 
ment in Washington this week that the 
Communists almost certainly don't 
want a major war to result from their 
threats in the Formosa Strait. 
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How Road Signs May 


Billboard 
work of interstate highways is nearing 
its first point of decision 
proposed by the 
summarized in drawing above, are open 
to criticism until Sept. 29, when they 


control on the new net- 
Regulations 


Commerce Dept., 


will be adopted in final form. States 
then have until July 1, 1961, to decide 
whether or not to go along with bill- 
board control. 


States that adopt the federal stand- 


irds will get a cash bonus of half of 
1% of the cost of building their roads. 
Ihe rules apply only to open highway 
built on new locations—not to roads that 
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run through cities or existing industrial 
areas. Officials of the Bureau of Public 
Roads estimate that about 25,000 mi. 
of the 41,000-mi. network could be 
placed under billboard regulation. It’s 
not likely to happen without a fight. 

¢ Political Issues—Billboard controls of 
any sort squeaked through Congress 
only because of a wave of 
against allowing billions of dollars’ 
worth of new roads to be lined by 
advertising signs, shoulder to shoulder- 
“curtains of pastepot glamor,” one 
critic called them. But the billboard 
industry had fought hard enough to 


fecling 


In effect, no advertising signs are al- 
lowed more than 12 mi. from interchange, 
except semi-official signs 


Commercial signs can be set up — outside 


‘the right of way—within 12 mi. of the 


business places they advertise 


From 5 to 12 mi. from interchange, signs 
must be at least a mile apart 


No signs allowed on this side of road 
if (1) it is more than 12 mi. to next 
business center or (2) signs have been 
grouped at roadside rest area (below) 


At rest areas, signs can be grouped on 
25 ft. by 13 ft. panels, as a directory 
of tourist services 


Only one sign to an advertiser, and a 
total area of no more than 10 ft. by 
6 ft.; trade names can’t be larger than 
names of the retail establishments 


From 2 to 5 mi. from interchange, signs 
can be placed two to the mile 


One sign advertising sale, or lease of 
property or identifying roadside factory 
can be installed adjacent to right of way 


No commercial signs within 2 mi. of in- 
terchange; official signs directing traffic 
can be put up anywhere 


CLOVERLEAF 
INTERCHANGE 
BUSINESS PLACES 


Be Limited 


get a watered-down kind of control. 

Legislatures will be urged bv bill 
board interests to reject the federal 
standards, on the ground that the cash 
gain—only about $90-million to the 
states altogether—isn’t worth the sacn 


fice of self-determination. ‘The federal 
government would also pay 90% of the 


cost of acquiring billboard rights in 
the 660-ft. depth bordering the right of 
wav on each side. 

¢ Purpose of Rules—The federal regu 
lations apply to these 660-ft. belts of 
land outside the rights of way, and 
only where the rights of wav have been 
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acquired since July 1, 1956. Nothing 
except official traffic signs is allowed 
on the right of way. 

The effect of rules on sign place- 
inent is to concentrate advertising for 
most local retail and service business 


within 12 mi. of the interchanges 
where they will be located. Motoring 
services such as motels, gas stations, 
restaurants, hotels, and camp sites can 
advertise 30 mi. away. In either case, by 
placing “information sites” at rest areas, 


states can eliminate individual signs. 

Size of signs is restricted to about 
20% of the area of present billboards, 
and no flashing lights or animation is 
permitted that might distract the 
motorist. 


Atomic Power Moves Farther Away 


l'omorrow is a lot further off than 
scientists thought three years ago. 
lhat’s the consensus of the atomic ex- 
perts from 69 nations who this week 
in Geneva are winding up the second 
U.N. International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

Chey have not lost their faith that 
the atom will some day provide the 
world with a massive power source. But 
they are coming to recognize the enor- 
mous amount of research that remains 
to be done before nuclear power can 
ever have any general impact on the 
world’s energy picture. Recognition 
of this fact is a real step toward effec- 
tive research, says Dr. Willard F. Libby, 
vice-chairman of the U.S. delega- 
tion. 

Underdeveloped countries must give 
up the dream that atomic power is for 
them a “quick and royal road to pros- 
peritv,” the conference was told by its 
president, France’s Prof. Francis Per- 
rin. For the underdeveloped nations, 
traditional sources will have to power 
inv start toward industrialization, Per- 
rin said; now the atom can serve only 
highly industrialized countries that have 
inadequate sources of conventional 
power. That’s because only very large 
tomic plants have a chance of provid- 
ng economic electric power todav. 
¢ Russian Switch—Big news at the con- 


ference was the switch in’ Russia’s 
tomic research. The Russians, like 
the U.S., are now following manv dif- 


ferent lines of work, instead of going 
vhole hog on a single approach, as 
the British did with their gas-cooled 
Calder Hill reactor (BW —Oct.27'56, 
126). Indeed, even the British are 
wing doubts; Sir Leonard Owen told 
conference that Britain’s ‘‘very 
eat, urgent” need for power forced 
hat may prove to be a very un 
rtunate eggs in one basket approach 
\s for Russia, delegate Emelvanoy 
d it had in operation the first 100, 
0-kw. unit of a planned 600,000 
complex that will be more than 

ice the size of the largest U.S. proj- 
t—Consolidated  Edison’s — Indian 
Point (N. Y.) plant scheduled for 1960 
‘ussia has also started eight smaller 
lants, each with a different tvpe of 
ctor; fast breeder reactors are being 


} 


U.N. CONFERENCE in Geneva 
heard scientists from 69 nations agree 
much research remains to be done. 
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studied for a 
power plant. 
This across-the-board approach in 
Russia—which admits it is no further 
along than the U.S.—is felt to weaken 
the criticism aimed by Democratic 
members of the U.S. Congress’ Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee at the 
similar program being pursued by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, with Ad- 
ministration backing. Democratic con- 
gressmen have been adamant in assert- 
ing that both Russia and Britain were 


25,000-kw. 


industrial 





running ahead of the U.S. in atomic 
power development. 

e Dissenters—Belicf that all 
search would take a very long time 
found some dissenters. ‘Thus India’s 
Dr. H. J. Bhabha predicted that atomic 
power will soon be a paying proposi 
tion for his country, but he offered nm 
explanation of how India would over 
come its shortage of technicians 


this re 


shortage that has slowed down th« 
atomic program even in Britain. 
Delegates pricked up their cars just 








before the conference opened, when 
the U.S. and Britain agreed to unwrap 
the secrecy from recent research in 
peaceful uses of fusion—the H-bomb 
reaction whose harnessing is far off. 
But in fact, there were no startling de- 
velopments to reveal. Dr. Edward 
Teller, pioneer in work on the U.S. H- 








bomb, said quite frankly that because 
of the meager results fusion research 
has achieved so far he sees no hope for 
the practical application of fusion in 
this century. About the only thing the 
conference learned was that fusion re- 
search in all countries was proceeding 
on markedly similar lines. 


| 
HARVARD speech of Vice-Pres. Nixon departs from Administration tax view; in it . 


Nixon Steps Out on His Own 


His tax cut proposals at Harvard B-School meeting 
don’t indicate any Administration shift. They‘re a preview of 
his own platform for the 1960 Presidential race 


Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon, rated 
now as the man to beat for the Presi- 
dency in 1960, has given the nation an 
idvance peek at his own economic plat- 
form 
Vice-President de- 
parts radically from current Administra 
tion thinking on taxation. In a year 
when strong White House resistance 
helped to stave off a Congressional tax 
cut, and when the federal deficit is 
heading for $12-billion, Nixon has pro- 
posed quick tax reforms—specifically, 
lower rates for business and for those 
citizens in the highest personal income 
brackets. 

lhe Vice-President outlined his views 
on taxation in an address last Saturday 
to 2,000 alumni and guests of the Har- 
vard Business School, meeting in a two- 
dav session on the 


In doing so, the 


relation of business 
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management to the 
world. 
¢ Nixon’s Stand—Nixon called for “top 
priority” consideration by the Adminis 
tration and the next Congress for 

¢ Reduction of one or two points 
in the 52% corporate tax rate. 

¢ More liberal treatment of depre 
ciation for business’ capital plant and 
equipment. 

¢ Substitution of a general 1.5% 
manufacturer’s excise tax on all items 
for the “present hodgepodge of excise 
taxes.”” Nixon would make two excep- 
tions, leaving liquor and cigarette ex 
cises at their present high levels. 

e “Some reduction” of the “‘al- 
most confiscatory rates” in the highest 
brackets of personal income. 


nation and the 


¢ Administration Not Committed— 
I'he Washington consensus is that 


Nixon’s position amounts to a_per- 
sonal declaration and is primarily polli- 
tical in nature. The Harvard speech 
foreshadows no Administration deter 
mination to push for lower business 
taxation next year. 

Rather, it gives the best insight to 
date into the personal economic views 
of the man who is only a heartbeat 
away from the Presidency. The wide 
spread view is that Nixon chose thi 
time—mainly because of the audience 
he had—to strike out on his long-ex 
pected campaign to nail down the 
Republican nomination for the Presi 
dency in 1960. 


One Administration insider 


Says 
Nixon’s position is: similar to that 
espoused by former Treasury Sec 


George M. Humphrey, who was will- 
ing to take some current revenue loss 
from lower taxes if he could see this 
more than offset by greater economic 
activity and growth in the future. 
But this official says he ‘“‘cannot fore 
see the prospect that Pres. Eisenhower 
will propose next winter a tax program 
that would result in any net reductions 
of revenue.” “It’s a strange world,” 
says another man high in Administra- 


tion economic councils, “‘to hear talk 
of tax-cutting now.” 
A source close to Treasury Secy 


Robert B. Anderson, the man primarily 
responsible for averting any tax cuts this 
year, indicates no Administration plan 
for tax-cutting is in the making. 
¢ White House Nod—However, if there 
is any pique at the Vice-President, o1 
embarrassment within the Administra- 
tion as the result of Nixon’s forthright 
declaration, it is not apparent. 

lor one thing, Pres. Eisenhower last 
spring gave Nixon a go-ahead for speak- 
ing out on public issues as an individual 
in pursuit of the Presidential nomina- 
tion. One of the Vice-President’s 
associates remarked, after the Harvard 
speech, that ‘‘a lot of people have been 
wondering when he would step out on 
Well, they know ; 

lor another, it is understood that th« 
White House knew—generally, if not 
specifically—the nature of the Nixon 
remarks. In any event, the White 
House, in a remarkable move, did focus 
attention last Saturday on the fact that 
Nixon was making the speech, by point 
ing up his absence from the National 
Security Council meeting on Formosa 
for which flew to Wash 
ington 

White House Press Secy. James C 
Hagerty issued a_ special statement 
calling attention to the fact that Nixon 
had been invited to sit in, but had a 
long-standing invitation to deliver the 
Harvard and, anyway, had 
received a private and detailed briefing 
a day earlier from Secy. of State John 
l’oster Dulles. 
¢ Careful Aim—In his speech, Nixon 


his own now.’ 


Eisenhower 


addre SS, 
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“U.S. Army photo shows Jupiter-C rocket just before launching.” 


Rockets Get a Lift From Sinclair 


“Launching rockets is a tricky business. They are intricate 
almost beyond description, and a breakdown of any critical part 
can cause the whole rocket system to fail. We are proud to report 
that critical parts in the type of rocket motor which launched 
the U.S. satellites are protected by a new Sinclair product 

This is a specialized lubricant developed by Sinclair research to 
solve a serious problem perplexing the rocket scientists. The sai 
product is being used in the government’s missile development 
program. As contributors to the American advance into space 


by W. M. FLOWERS we say in all seriousness, ‘Sinclair lubricants are out of this world 
President 
SINCLAIR RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC, 


a subsidiary of 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION . 600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 





chee his words carefully, working past 
midnight Friday with his secretarial 
staff to revise and polish. As with all 
his speeches, Nixon himself was respon- 
sible for the writing. On some of the 
specifics he consulted, among others, 
with Dr. Raymond Saulnier, chief of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, and 
Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell. 

Those close to Nixon suggest that he 
had in mind other audiences besides 
the Harvard Business alumni. Republi- 
can Senatorial and Congressional candi- 
dates, they suggest, might find the 
speech of some value in a campaign 
year when a Democratic trend may be 
setting in (page 45). And Nixon 
might hope that his remarks might 
influence Administration thinking. 
¢ Timing—There were some questions 
raised as to the timing of Nixon’s tax 
proposals. Nixon himself specifically 
defended it, saying: “If we wait for 
needed tax reform until we believe 
we can afford a tax cut, our economy 
will have been denied vitally needed 
timuli for growth.” 

One of his answered the 
doubts by pointing out that Nixon’s 
forum was the 50th anniversary confer- 
ence of the Harvard Business School 
Assn., and asking, ‘““Where could he 
ever find a better audience for this kind 
of speech?” 
¢ Theme—The two-day session of 
which Nixon’s speech was the high 
point ranged around the central theme 
of “Management’s Mission in a New 
Society.”” Running through all the talks 
this key idea: The managers of 
American business not only have the 
responsibility, but are forced by neces 
sity, to close the developing cracks in 
the national and _ international 
Structures. 

John L. Burns, president of Radio 
Corp. of America, that 
who could be most effective arc 
insuficient time 
country’s defense 


associates 


was 


social 


argued some 
giving 
and thought to the 

He urged business 
men to make available more and better 
technical and managerial people to serve 
with government agencies. 

The part businessmen can play in 
U.S. world relations also got some em- 
phasis. Dr. Charles Malik, foreign min- 
ister of Lebanon, said that if America 
is to have a chance in the war for the 
minds of the peoples of Asia and Africa, 
U.S. businessmen must develop a mes- 
sage that will mean more than simply 
another retelling of their capacity to 
produce capital goods 

Donald K. David, of the Ford Foun 
dation, suggested that economic devel- 
opment of “have-not” lands could be 
more effective under direct contracts 


between a government and large pri- 
vate companies capable of organizing a 
complete package from financing, con- 
struction, and market development to 
recruitment and training of people. 
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Aerojet’s Flier In Politics 


California rocket company has started a bipartisan 
fund solicitation drive among its employees to encourage them 
to contribute for candidates of their choice. 


Aerojet-General Corp. fired a polit- 
ical rocket into space last week with an 
experiment in bipartisan campaign 
financing that drew cheers from Califor- 
nia officials of both major parties. The 
program apparently is the first of its 
kind in the country. 

As announced by Pres. Dan A. Kim- 
ball, former Secretary of Navy and 
active Democrat, the company is en- 
couraging its 15,000 employees at 
plants in the Sacramento and Azusa 
areas to contribute at least $2 to the 
party or candidates of their choice in 
California’s spirited Nov. 4 election 
campaign. Kimball set the example with 
a $500 contribution to two Democratic 
candidates. He hopes the fund _sol- 
icitation will raise $30,000 to $40,000 
by Sept. 20. 

The company also is conducting a 
vote registration drive among its em- 
ployees. 
¢ Legal Clearance—Kimball, who is 
campaign chairman for Rep. Clair En- 
gle, Democratic nominee for the U.S 
Senate, emphasized that Aerojet will pay 
the incidental expenses of both the fund 
solicitation and the registration drive 
out of its own pocket and not from 
funds it receives from the Defense 
Dept. The company, a subsidiary of 
General Tire & Rubber Co., is a 
leading developer and _ producer of 
rocket power plants for a variety of 
military and research missile. Kimball 
said he had cleared the legality of the 
corporation’s role in the fund drive with 
his lawyers. He also reported that the 
general counsel of the Defense Dept. 
had given the project his blessing. 

“I regard this as a unique experi- 
ment in American government,” said 
Kimball. “‘Somebody,” he said, “‘has to 
pick up the tab for ads, radio, TV, 
billboards, and direct mailing costs of 
campaigns. It’s been my observation 
that too often under the present system 
the money comes from special interests 
people who want something in return.” 
¢ How It Works—The Aerojet presi- 
dent accepts full responsibility for the 
idea. He talked it over with his top 
executives and got their concurrence. 
They in turn passed it down the line, 
with the result that 300 volunteers 
turned out last week for an evening 
rally to set up the campaign. 

Each of the two major parties has a 
chairman in Sacramento, another in 
Azusa. The solicitations, in off-duty 
hours only, will be competitive both as 
between parties and between plants 


Special forms permit the donor to 
specify the beneficiary, whether a 
political party or a candidate—or even 
both parties 

The fund drive has at least the tacit 
approval of the lodges of the Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists with which 
the company is under contract. Stew- 
ards of the union are participating as 
volunteers 

Kimball doesn’t seem to think there’s 
any danger that employees will feel 
under implied pressure from the man 
agement either as to choice of party 
or candidate or as to shelling out at all. 
e Party Support—State chairmen of 
both major parties greeted Kimball’s 
announcement of the fund solicitation 
plan with enthusiasm. So did the Re 
publican and Democratic national com 
mittees in Washington. Spokesmen 
from both parties said that campaign 
costs have soared so much that political 
contributions are needed from a broad 
base—from people who could contribute 
from $1 to $10 

When WEEK asked com 
panies in different parts of the country 
what thev thought of the plan, the re- 
action was much less enthusiastic. 
Actually, most of them hadn't vet 
heard of Aerojet’s program. Many wer 
bothered by the legal aspects of col- 
lecting political funds from employees 
They pointed out that the law on such 
contributions varies from state to state 

A number of companies also felt that 
Aerojet’s approach would involve them 
too deeply in a touchy field 
¢ Counter Plan—Many companies now 
do encourage independent political ac- 
tion by their emplovees at the pre 
cinct level. One of these is Gulf Oil 
Corp., which this week called on its 
employees, stockholders, and dealers to 
organize themselves as a matching forc« 
to oppose “‘labor’s mounting political 
power.” It they study the 
records of their representatives and pat 
ticipate in local politics 

This also is the line of the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers, which is the 
guiding force behind similar programs 
in other companies. The aim of these 
programs is political education of em 
plovees (re-teaching high school civics), 
dissemination of information on legisla 
tion, particularly as it affects industry; 
encouragement of political action by 
employees, independent of their em 
plovers. NAM says such programs are 
designed to counteract the political in- 
fluence of unions 
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for more than 100 different types of business . 


Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest reports on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines ; 


. . thousands of concerns 


HELPING IN THE 
SEARCH FOR OIL 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


From the wavy lines on seismo- 
grams oil company engineers get a 
remarkably accurate picture of sub- 
surface conformation and important 
clues as to where oil may be found. 

The only trouble with these ‘‘million 
dollar’’ records is that their line de- 
tail often fades out quickly in normal 
use. Putting them on Recordak Micro- 
film gives leading oil and exploration 
companies a lasting record as well as 
protection against fire and theft. 


Another big advantage: low-cost 
paper enlargements— Recordak Fac- 
similes—can be made from the micro- 
films fast as needed. This ends routing 
delays . . . lets home office and field 
units, for example, study seismograms 
simultaneously. And these Recordak 
prints, unlike the originals, won’t 
fade away. 


TWO COPIES OFTEN 
COST LESS THAN ONE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Many businesses with large quanti- 
ties of records to be copied are finding 
to their surprise it actually costs less 
to make a Recordak Microfilm copy 
and a facsimile print from it than to 


make copies directly by conventional 
methods . . . Good case in point: Aid 
Association for Lutherans, largest 
fraternal insurance company, found 
this the fastest, lowest cost way to get 


Photographing a seismogram 


in a Recordak Microfilmer 


Photograph courtesy of Shell Oil Compar 


data on 600,000 policy record cards 
to its 44 agencies. 

Mail coupon for free booklet showing 
how companies like yours save with 
Recordak Microfilming. 


“Recordak”’ is a traden 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — 
now in its 3lst year 


Name 


*eeeeeee ee MAIL COUPON TODAY: - 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. ae 
Send free copy of ‘Short Cuts that Save Millions.”’ 
Have a Recordak Systems Man contact me. 
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In Business 


Nance Quits as M-E-L Boss, Ending 


Ford’s Latest Import of Top Brass 


Ford Motor Co.'s latest try at hiring top management 
from outside ended last week with the resignation of 
James J. Nance, general manager of the M-E-L Div. 
Ben D. Mills, a 43-year-old whose whole business career 
has been with Ford, succeeds Nance as boss of the divi- 
sion set up in January to handle Mercury, Edsel, Lincoln, 
and imported cars. 

Nance gave no reason for retiring. But Detroit ob- 
servers have felt for some time that he was miscast in 
the M-E-L job. The rationalization was that Nance was 
primarily a “builder” of growing companies, while the 
morose state of the medium-priced car market had forced 
him into the role of payroll slasher. 


Safeguards Committee Frowns on Site 


Proposed for Ohio Atomic Power Plant 


The Committee on Reactor Safety has tentatively 
turned thumbs down on the proposed site of a munic 
ipal atomic power plant at Piqua, Ohio. But the com- 
mittee specifically left the way open to reverse itself, and 
in any case its opinion is not binding on the AEC, 
though it undoubtedly would carry great weight. 

In one case—Power Reactor Development Corp.'s fast 
breeder project at Monroe, Mich.—the AEC did over- 
rule the committee. The result: a two-vear legal wrangle 
that is still unresolved. 

The safety committee did not specify why it found 
the Piqua site unsuitable for the organic-moderated re- 
actor, a relatively advanced type. Ordinarily, the com- 
mittee judges a site in terms of the worst possible com- 
bination of circumstances that could follow a reactor 
accident. It is understood that at Piqua the committee 
felt that in the worst of all possible circumstances the 
reactor would be too close to other buildings. 


Douglas Accepts Used Piston Planes 
As Trade-ins on Jets for United 


The new willingness of aircraft makers to accept used 
piston-engine planes as trade-ins on jets popped up again 
in a deal between United Air Lines and Douglas Air- 
craft. United and Douglas have asked CAB approval— 
though why they need it the trade can’t imagine—for a 
deal by which Douglas buys back 10 DC-7s at $14-mil- 
lion apiece (less $5,000 for each month that United used 
them), while United takes 10 new DC-8 jets at $5-million 
each, 

In the old days, the airlines sold their used planes on 


42 


what was then a flourishing open market. But sagging 
demand for used four-engine jobs and the difficulty of 
financing the expensive jets have made the plane makers 
more accommodating. Thus Boeing has already agreed 
to buy back Stratocruisers from BOAC as trade-ins on 
jet 707s. 

It’s not quite clear where the plane makers will resell 
the trade-ins; probably to foreign airlines. 

National Airlines and Pan Am have confirmed their 
reported deal for leasing planes to each other, by which 
National’s Miami-New York run will offer the first U-S. 
domestic jet service, before the end of the year (BW— 


Sep.6'58,p44). 


Texas Sues Chlorine Suppliers, 


Threatens to Push Antitrust Law 


Many states have their own antitrust laws, but enforce 
ment of them tends to be meek and meager compared 
with the federal statute. Last week there were signs 
that Texas might be getting tough. 

In Austin, Attv. Gen. Will Wilson brought a civil 
suit against six suppliers of liquid chlorine, charging col- 
lusion in the submitting of identical sealed bids for state 
purchases. What's more, Wilson said he intended to 
look into all branches of state buying, including supplies 
for the almost $300-million-a-year highway program. 

Earlier attempts by Texas to enforce the law have 
usually ended with the companies paying small fines 
and promising to sin no more. But the most recent 
case—against gasoline suppliers—ended in 1955 when the 
state’s highest court held that the price-fixing charges 
had not been proved. 


Big Taxi Fleets Shrink Themselves 


The postwar shrinkage of New York's biggest tani 
fleets has just about run its course. National ‘Trans 
portation, the biggest, is down to 800 from a peak 2,000; 
second-place Terminal has 317, down from 607. ‘The 
big fleets have been selling off cabs—at about $17,000 
including medallion—because they find it harder to get 
good drivers and adequate parking space than do the 
small fleets. Under New York law, fleet cabs are limited 
to 6,818, which can be sold only to other fleets. Simi 
larly, the 4,978 owner-driven cabs can be sold only to 
other individuals. 


Penn-Texas Wins Control of Fairbanks 


Alfons Landa, new president of Penn-Texas Corp., 
this week won the. gamble for control of Fairbanks, 
Morse—the same gamble that tripped his predecessor, 
Leopold Silberstein. Col. Robert Morse, Sr., has finally 
agreed to sell his 297,000 shares of FM for a reported 
$12-million. That gives Penn-Texas 77% of FM stock. 
Under the deal, Morse and his son will run FM, and 
will ask the voiding of an injunction that now forbids 
P-T to vote its FM stock. 
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EQUITABLE SAVES ‘£21,193 


by group relamping with Westinghouse lamps 


Equitable’s relamping program is a big one... 
31,503 lamps! To make sure Westinghouse lamps 
would meet Equitable’s high standards, Equitable 
made thorough tests . . . they found that Westing- 
house fluorescent lamps with exclusive ‘‘U]tralume’’™ 
phosphors start bright and maintain their brightness. 
In fact, although Westinghouse fluorescent lamps are 
rated 7500 hours, with Equitable’s minimum on-off 
cycles, the lamps average over 13,000 hours . . . and 
the number of failures after two years of burning is 
about 5 per cent. 


To keep their building at peak lighting efficiency, 
Equitable cleans lighting fixtures every year. By 
group relamping every other year at cleaning time, 
the cost of relamping is an amazingly low 6.9¢ per 
lamp over the cost of cleaning alone. Compared with 
costly, haphazard replacement, Equitable saves $21,- 
193 every time they group relamp with Westinghouse. 


Whether your installation has only a hundred... or 
thousands of lamps... you'll find you can get more 
light at a far lower cost when you group relamp with 
Westinghouse lamps. Call your local authorized 
Westinghouse Lamp agent today. 


ae 


Equitable’s method of 
Group Relamping is a result 
of much study and experi- 
mentation. We found that 
Westinghouse fluorescent 
lamps provide the long life 
we desire and they surpass 
even the manufacturer’sspec- 
ifications.”’ 


WILLIAM G. BIRKEL, ¢ /ic/ 
Electrician, Equitable Life A 
surance Society of the Unite 
States 


cseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeenee 


I'd like the facts about the Westinghouse Group Re- 
lamping System. Please send them to me by return mail. 


NAME____ 





ADDRESS_ 








Mail to Dept. A-6832, Westinghouse Lamp Division, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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sure.-rns Westinghouse WK LUQRESCENT LAMPS 
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vous soore ey VOUF Printing 


People respect the man whose desk is neat, un- 


Good printing begins with a good printer. 


cluttered, cleared for action... just as people You should see your printer well before the actual 


respect the company that sends out neat, un- job begins, for he can give you many helpful tips. 
cluttered, well printed literature. Think back on If you specify a quality job 


and you should the 
the printed literature you have seen lately. The chances are he 


will specify Warren’s papers. Every 
chances are the booklets and brochures that im- grade of Warren’s papers reflects the uncompro- 
pressed you most were well laid-out and hand- mising standards of one of America’s most re spect- 


somely produced on quality paper. Don’t you agree ed paper manufacturers. S. D. Warren Company 
that it pays to take extra care in printing? 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Mass. 
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Warren’ S) printing papers 
Nf (HicH STANDARD ) 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
SEPT. 13, 1958 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Things are going badly for the Republicans, and voting for control of 
the House and Senate is only seven weeks away. 


On the foreign front, the Eisenhower-Dulles stand on Formosa has many 
of our allies worried. Moreover, recognition of Red China—a bitter pill for 
Republicans—may be the eventual result of the current clash. 


Here at home, the trend is toward the Democrats. Therefore Eisen- 
hower, despite his strong personal popularity, is in trouble. His Administra- 
tion is losing public support. 


Turning point is the Maine election results. They took both parties by 
surprise—shocked the Republicans, delighted the Democrats. The losses 


were heavy—the governorship, a Senate seat, and two out of three House 
seats. 


The political conclusion is that much more than Gov. Muskie’s popular- 
ity was involved. Washington is a town that understands the old system 
of coattail riding, but even Republicans who would like to give an easy 
explanation for their Maine losses seem privately satisfied that the upset 
can’t be accounted for by the popularity of one man. — 


Here’s how some GOP insiders figure Maine (and they fear that the 
same influences will be at work in many other states): 


Voters are worried. 


There’s the business situation. Economists pretty well agree that the 
bottom of the recession has been passed and that a real recovery is under 
way. But many companies haven't felt the recovery yet, and nearly 5-million 
people still are without jobs. 


The cold war seems no nearer to a solution. The “brink” policy may 
pay off and avoid any general conflict. In the meantime, reservists, their 
families, parents of draft-age sons, and millions of others are on edge— 
they would like to be free of the worry of war. They express their fears 
by their votes. 


There’s concern about leadership. Washington reporters who get out 
around the country are continually asked: Is it true that Eisenhower is 
tired of his job? Would he rather play golf than face the unpleasant prob- 
lems of the times? Does the White House staff actually run the government? 


There’s no pat answer to any of these. But the mere fact that such 
questions are asked indicates uneasiness. 


There’s much criticism of Eisenhower’s current vacation. News that 
Eisenhower is dealing with Russia and Red China in the Formosa crisis 
between golf games simply doesn’t go down well out in the country. Repub- 
licans who are up for reelection in November wish the President would 
return to the White House and stay there. They know this wouldn’t change 
anything, but, they insist, “it would look better.” 


All of these things figured in the Maine results. There were other 
factors, too, that may have national significance. 


The Adams-Goldfine affair was involved. Gov. Muskie didn’t make 
anything of the issue in his campaign against GOP Sen. Payne. But every 
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voter was aware that Payne himself received favors from Goldfine. Muskie 
merely left the issue for others to talk about. 


Labor had a hand in the GOP defeats. Republicans who studied 
the Maine results were quick to spot the fact that paper workers in Augusta, 
shipyard workers in the Bath area, and unemployed textile workers went 
strongly Democratic. Eisenhower had just vetoed a bill for relief of 
distressed areas. 


Democratic House claims are exaggerated, of course. Even before the 
Maine election, Democrats talked about picking up some 40 seats. At the 
time, this was an outside figure, used more to stimulate party activities than 
to reflect actual chances. The hope will be firmer now. 


The real prospect is for a Democratic gain of at least 20 seats. Fact 
is that some Republican leaders, who thought in terms of a House loss of 
10 seats a short time ago, now virtually concede 20. 


The Senate outlook leans strongly to the Democrats, too. The GOP 
fears it will drop more than the two or three seats its leaders have been 
willing to concede up to now. 


Here’s a rundown of GOP trouble spots in the Senate: 


California: Senate GOP leader Knowland is retiring to run for gov- 
ernor. Democrats are favored to win this seat. 


Maryland: GOP Sen. Beall is still favored to win. But odds on him are 
shortening as Democratic hopes rise. 


Michigan: GOP Sen. Potter is given only a slight chance to win. 


New York: With Republican Sen. Ives retiring, the Democrats have a 
chance. Early campaigning has shown that Democratic candidate Frank 


Hogan is much better known in the big city than Republican Kenneth 
Keating. 


West Virginia: The Democrats stand to win at least one seat. 
— oe 


Keep a close eye on Nixon this fall. The Vice-President will be the top- 
side work horse in the Republican Congressional campaign. 


Note his Harvard speech on taxes (page 38). Backed by Labor Secy. 
Mitchell, Nixon plugged for tax cuts early this year as a recession remedy. 
He lost out. Now he’s again talking cuts, as a necessary business stimulant: 


Cut the 52% corporate rate. Nixon sees this as a way to encourage 
capital spending for new plant and equipment, sees it as boosting the year- 
to-year rate of gain in the economy. 


Further liberalize depreciation. The point, here, is to encourage capital 
spending. 


Cut the “confiscatory” rates on individual incomes. Nixon knows this 
proposal is unpopular politically. His advocacy is based on the point that 
it’s the high-income people who have money to invest. 


True up the excise system by substituting a 1.5% manufacturers’ excise 
tax across-the-board for all existing excises—leaving only the present rates 
on cigarettes and liquor. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 13, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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You can tell immediately the kind 
of man he is. He’s a leader. He’s 
reached the top of his profession. 
His capabilities, his position and 
his personal tastes are all reflected 
perfectly by his office. He chose 
a Steelcase office. And he specified 
Steelcase for his general office and 
for all other offices in his organi- 
zation. You see here the styling, 


the engineering and the construc- 
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tion that have made Steelcase the 


world’s leading manufacturer of 


fine steel office furniture. When 
you are ready to furnish your own 
office — general or private join 
the growing list of important com- 
panies who specify Steelcase. ‘The 
cost is surprisingly modest. Steel- 
case Inc., Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. In Canada: Canadian Steel- 


case Co., Ltd. Don Mills, Ontario. 
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PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic provides gleaming 
d strength in molded shaver housings 
in point-ol-sale signs 


gives eye-catching attractiveness 
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Ided medallions on 
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scan add sales ippeal to your products by 


re handsome or hardworking or both. Our 


technical representatives will be glad to tell 


or our tull color brochure, 


Molded Parts” 


II ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Canadian Distributor: C7) s/a 
730 Oueen’s Quay East, 
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appliance makers talking: 


“Appliances began to pick u 
now are sales of refrigerators, 


“All across the board there is 
bottomed out and are startin 


“Maytag has achieved substantially the some 
sales volume in the first half of 1958 as in the 


comparable period lost year.” 


home laundries, freezers, 


g to climb back.” 


evidence that our recession i 


i in retai 
“Any increase in re 
is immediately felt all the way 


i od 
days ago. Especially go : 
p about 90 day nba” 


s over — that we have 


| sales 


back to the factory.” 


“Much of the improvement in our sales has been sparked by new —y with 
meaningful features. That’s what it takes to spur sales in today’s market. 


© Business week 


Appliances Turn the Corner 


Manufacturers report that sales for a wide variety of their 
products are beginning to show signs of turning up at both 


factory and retail levels. 


And while few items are expected to top last year’s per- 
formance, manufacturers are facing next year in a mood of 
what one top official calls “restrained optimism.” 


\ppliance and TV set manufacturers, 
long with makers of other consumer 
urables, have been among the hardest 
lit victims of the recession. Now a 
new feeling is developing—reflected in 
the comments from the manufacturers 
hown above. The industry thinks it is 
licading for an upturn, and it sees con- 
firmation of this forecast in reports that 
les of a wide variety of appliances are 
picking up at both the factory and re- 
tail lev el, 
“Our August sales in total were ahead 
last August’s,” reports Chris J. 
Witting, vice-president for consumer 
ducts for Westinghouse Electric. 
And Mav and June were both ver 
id months,” Witting adds. 
C. W. Theleen, manager of customer 
itions for General Electric’s Appli 
e & TV Div., notes that all major 
liances are “enjoying an_accelera- 
1 in retail sales.” A number of Chi- 
» and Detroit manufacturers report 
ilar sales improvement. All com- 
ies agree that sales are heading up. 
» Broad Improvement—Companies are 
tened by another aspect of the sales 
ture: The sales improvement extends 
s a wide front to include man: 
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kinds of appliances. “Improvement is 
felt in virtually all lines,” Witting de- 
clares. Freezers are the star performers. 
Norge Div. of Borg-Warner Corp., for 
example, reports its freezer sales for 
June were 15% above last June. Home 
laundry products, especially clothes 
driers, are moving at a faster rate. June 
sales of dishwashers are 3% above June 
last vear. TV set sales are picking up 
speed. Even refrigerators and ranges, 
whose degree of market saturation is 
high, are gaining. The fact that sales 
of so many appliances are looking 
healthier gives manufacturers reason to 
hope that the upturn has some real 
steam behind it. 

¢ Meager Figures—Industry-wide figures 
to back up reports aren’t available vet. 
As one careful industry observer puts it: 
“You can’t prove with statistics that 
business is better, but talking with peo- 
ple gives you the impression that it is.” 
Vhe few figures available, though, do 
bear out what people are saying: 

e Electrical Merchandising, a Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication, lists manufac- 
turcr shipments for 16 different appli- 
ance products, comparing sales for June 
and the first half of this vear with the 


same two periods last year. For the six 
months comparison, only four products 
were running ahead of 1957 levels. But 
for June, 10 products were doing better 
than in the previous June. ‘This corre 
sponds with manufacturers’ reports that 
a stronger sales movement got under 
way around June. 

¢ Figures on home laundry prod- 
ucts, compiled by the American Home 
Laundry Manufacturers Assn., show fa¢ 
torv sales of washers, gas and electric 
driers, and washer-drier combinations 
are up 3% in July over June. 

e Latest Electronics Industry Assn. 
figures show that factory sales of ‘T\ 
sets during August hit 556,000 units, 


the peak for this vear. This industry 


total is considerably below August, 
1957, though some individual makers 


1eport their August sales exceeded the 
same month last vear. Even more en 
couraging are retail sales figures com- 
piled by Frank W. Mansfield, research 
director for Sylvania Electric Product 

During August, dealers sold consumers 
393,000 units, about 114,000 more than 
in Julv this vear, and the biggest retail 
month so far this vear. 


|. Behind the Spurt 


In seeking reasons for this visible 
surge in sales, the appliance industry 
wondering if this is just a temporar 
spurt or if it is the beginning of a mor 
lasting recovery. 
¢ Inventory Picture—Current sales ma 
be explained to some extent, som 
industry spokesmen think, on the basi 
of what happened to inventories in 
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Pictured (left to right) ‘ N & L Ss Oo N 
Alfred Scheer, Shaw, ’ 

Metz & Dolio electrical 

engineer; George Nejdi, 


asst. electrical engineer D helps make 


for Shaw, Metz & Dolio; 
P. R. Ellingson, plant 


engineer, Johnson Mo- your John Sor 


tors; R. S. Terhune, Nel- } 
rorselesrepresentative, “Outboard motors 
X 


Seven Nelson unit substations similar to the one pictured above were used 
in the new Johnson Motors die cast expansion at Waukegan, Illinois. 


Each unit, compactly designed for ease of operation and maintenance, 
controls the flow of power to a section of the plant. 


The unit shown is substation No. 3. This is a 1000 KVA unit, rated 
12,000 volt delta primary to 480 volt Wye 277 volt secondary, and 
incorporating Nelson Class 722 low voltage switchgear. This gear includes 
1 — 50,000 AIC main and 8 — 25,000 AIC feeder breakers, and has 
fully equipped spaces for five additional future feeder breakers. 


Thanks to the close cooperation on the part of Shaw, Metz & Dolio, 
architects and engineers of Chicago, the engineer at Johnson Motors, and 
the contractor, Aldridge Electric Company with Nelson Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, this installation was made to the complete satisfaction 
of all parties. 


When you need any type of electrical control equipment, consult NELSON. 
The type of team work that made the Johnson Motors installation possible 
can help you streamline your plant for more efficient operation. 


To learn more about Nelson Electric 
Manufacturing Company please 
write for pictorial index and bro- 
chure describing our new plant. 


amajor source of electrical 


control equipment mpifor industry 


NELSON $Zcdece MANUFACTURING CO. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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the past year. During this time, distri- 
bution channels were pretty much 
cleaned out and inventories reduced all 
along the line. Now dealers are hav- 
ing to add to depleted stocks in an 
ticipation of a normal fall pickup. As 
an example, take ['V sets. For the 
week of Aug. 22, sets in the hands of 
manufacturers numbered 529,000, com- 
pared with 572,000 a vear ago. Distribu 
tors had 876,000 that week, as against 
1,580,000 last vear. Some TV set mak 
ers feel that part of the current sales 
gain is due to dealer inventory buildup, 
following introduction of new models. 

But many manufacturers — believe 
that stepped-up sales activity is genet 
ated chiefly by consumer buving, and 
that inventory buildup is confined 
mostly to a few lines of products, such 
as new stereophonic phonographs. ‘They 
cite reports from retailers that more 
products are being sold. A Chicago 
maker of laundry equipment says _re- 
turn of warranty cards from consumcrs 
is up 20% from June. Judson S. Savre, 
president of Norge Div., points out 
that sales for July this vear were higher 
than any previous July in the company's 
historv, and on top of that August con 
tinued to be good. “This indicates our 
appliances are moving right through to 
consumers,” declares Sayre. Witting 
adds: “There is no evidence that the 
pipelines are being filled. Dealers are 
still buving as thev sell-on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis.” 
e Boost From Housing—The surge in 
housing starts also is helping appliance 
sales, most manufacturers agree. A 
smaller manufacturer, though, believes 
this lift is going mostly to the big 
companies. Both General Electric and 
Westinghouse attribute much of their 
sales improvement to the pickup in 
housing construction. GE. points out 
that homeowners today are likelv to 
want built-in kitchens with the full 
range of equipment 

Manufacturers throw in another ex- 
planation for the renewed consumer ap 
petite for appliances. According to a 
GE spokesman, the consumer is com 
ing to believe she can get more value 
for her money today than she will get 
in the foreseeable future. As a recent 
retail survey indicated, the desire for 
quality goods at reasonable prices is 
uppermost in shoppers’ minds (BW 
Aug.30°58,p13) 
¢ Good Buy—Appliance makers believe 
their products fill this bill. The Elec 
trical League of Cleveland compiled 
figures to show that a dollar spent on 
appliances is worth more than it was 
10 years ago. Major electrical appliances 
cost an average of 27% less today than 
they did in 1948, according to the 
study. Westinghouse’s Witting has 
been utilizing this theme in advertising 
In Pittsburgh, for example, he ran ads 
during June offering a 12-cu. ft. re- 
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you'll get a better job on Wausau Mimeo Bond 
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IMPRESSION PAPERS 
WAUSAU PAPER MILLS COMPANY, BROKAW, WISCONSIN 
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ASK YOUR STATIONER OR WRITE FOR SAMPLES 











Profit a } 
“squeeze-play” : 
that works : 


(or how Burns can save you 
20% on plant protection) 


Our recently completed study of a cross 
section of top American businesses showed 
that most could save upwards of 20% on one 
major cost by a simple operational switch. 


That switch is to Burns Contract Security 
Service for Plant Protection. 





The reasons are clear and basic: Burns puts 
trained, supervised men on the job, pays 
all administrative and operating expenses 
(uniforms, side-arms, etc.) and pays all 
fringe benefits including overtime, vaca- 
tions, Social Security, insurance, et al. 


We'd be glad to make a survey 
and cost analysis of your plant 
protection program at no cost or 
obligation and we're pretty sure 
that such an analysis will show 
you how to save at least 20% 
... maybe more. 


Thus the guard force is handled at a rate 
commensurate with its functions and is 
not (as is often the case) arbitrarily tied 
to other productive labor costs. Whether you're in banking or bal- 
listics...whether you're a brewer 
or a baker, Burns can be of service 
... at a saving. Incidentally, a lot 
of our clients are handling clas- 
sified U. S. Government contracts. 


Furthermore, Burns Service provides trained, 
competent personnel and ‘round-the-clock 
supervision for free. 


A phone call, a letter or a wire 
will put a Burns Security Special- 
ist at your service. In the mean- 
time, our brochure “...it takes 
more than fences” is yours for the 
asking. May we hear from you? 
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throughout the world 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 


frigerator for $288, pointing out that 

in 1948 a 10-cu ft. box cost 

$379.95. 

Not only are prices down, but prod- 
ucts are improved, and makers believ« 

that product features are an important 
part of the customer’s search for value. 
H. F. Lehman, general manager of Gen 

cral Motors’ Frigidaire Div., explains 
that todav’s consumer wants product 
improvement “of a fundamental nature, 
ones that are solutions to basic kitchen 
problems.” 

e Trend Reversal?—Along with thesc 
theories, some observers suggest that 
a reversal of the trend in consumer 
spending that hurt durable goods gen- 
erally may be shaping up. Between 1955 
and the first half of this vear, spending 
on durables dropped both as a_per- 
centage of disposable income, and in 
actual dollars, even though income went 
up 14% in the period. The monev not 
used for durable goods went into soft 

goods, services, and savings. And ap- 
pliances suffered. In 1956, apphiance 
sales came to $8.4-billion, but dropped 
6.5% in 1957 to $7.8-billion. And for 
this vear, sales for most appliances are 
below last vear. But the feeling in some 
quarters is that since income has con 
tinued to rise, the monev going to 
areas such as services and savings may 
tend to level out, leaving more avail- 
able for durables. 


ll. Hopes for the Year 


Such thinking, coupled with actual 
sales gains, has lifted industry expecta 
tions above the low point hit earlier in 
the vear. Companies such as Westing- 
house, Norge, and Frigidaire have re- 
called emplovees, and GE’s Appliance 
Div. is expanding its work force. Not 
many manufacturers expect to do as 
well as last vear, but thev are revising 
earlier estimates upwards. Laundry 
equipment makers, for example, pre 
dict that sales will equal last vear’s. The 
TV set industry, which earlier this vear 
had expected to sell between 5.3-million 
and 5.5-million sets, now is hoping the 
total will reach 5.9-million. 
¢ Improved Models—New products and 
models with features to tempt the con- 
sumer also figure heavily in makers’ 
plans. The TV set market, for example, 
has become largely a_ replacement 
market. This vear 52% of sales mav be 
replacement sales, as against 34% for 
the acquisition of first sets and 13% for 
second sets. But, according to Svlvania’s 
Mansfield, 11-million sets in use todav 
are five or more vears old. This offers a 
great potential for the industry's new 
models. 

Makers of other appliances also 
are banking on new and improved 
models to brighten further what Wit- 
ting calls the mood of “restrained op- 
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FIRST REALLY NEW OFFICE MACHINE ! 


PUTS PLASTIC FINISH 


on any 


BUSINESS PAPER 


Flexible, Extra-Thin DuPont Mylar* Plastic Applied in Seconds! 
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BEE aminator@ CYrisp “just-type 
look sealed in... forever! 


Now with the new Apeco Ply-On Laminator you can seal any 
business paper in thin, tough, transparent film of DuPont 
Mylar. Makes all documents tamper-proof... protects all 
papers from becoming dog-eared through constant handling 
. adds beauty and brilliance to drawings, photographs... 
gives prestige and impact to sales material. And does all this 
for mere pennies. 


*Mylar is DuPont's registered trademark for its brand of polyester film 


HAVE YOU READ THIS New free book? 
It shows, in detail, the many applications for Apeco a | 
Ply-On lamination. Contains actual samples of 
lamination. It explains how you can use this 
machine profitably in your business. 


free samnyees too! 





American Photocopy Equipment Company, 2100 W. Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 


Please rush me, without obligation, your new book on the revolutionary Apeco Ply-On Office 
Laminator and actual samples of laminated material. I'm interested in what lamination can 
do to preserve, protect and beautify my business papers. 


Name 





Title — 





Company , a 





Address__ a - 





City = Zone State 





In Canada: APECO OF CANADA, LTO., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto 14, Ont. 
In Mexico: APECO DE MEXICO, S. A. Ignacio Esteva, 7 Tacubaya 18, Mexico, D. F. 



















Is your 


shipping 
dollar 


FOR A RIDE? 


Don't be misled by so-called “bargain rate” air- 
freight and truck carriers. You may find you're 
paying higher minimum charges and getting 
far less service. Compare these Railway Express 


advantages before you ship with any other carrier. 


HERE ARE DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ON RAILWAY EXPRESS SERVICE 


Widest Coverage — Railway Express serves some 23,000 com- 
munities to give you mass distribution—with one company re- 
sponsibility. You can reach every major market in the U.S., and 
with Railway Express International Service—most every major 
market abroad. No more worries about delays and divided re- 
sponsibility in transferring between two or more carriers. 
Special Low Rates—You get door-to-door delivery, at no addi- \LW 

tional cost within REA vehicle limits. What’s more, Railway Qe Ap 
Express offers special low commodity rates on ready-to-wear mer- EXPRESS ; 
chandise, graphic arts materials, hosiery, shoes, drugs, import- IGEN g 


export traffic and many other categories. Call your nearest Railway 
Express Agent. He'll tell you why— 





THE BIG DIFFERENCE IS RAILWAY EXPRESS 
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Armour Works Out Plan to Tag 
Fresh Beef Sold By Retailers 


\rmour & Co. hopes to lick a long-standing problem 
among the national packers—how to establish brand 
identity on fresh meat. Starting this week, retailers 
who agree to buy all their beef requirements for 90 days 

ym Armour will be issued gold and silver foil inserts, 
uaped like little blue ribbons, to place inside the trans- 
parent wrappers of self-service beef packages. 

Besides the inserts, food stores will get certificates 
of authorization to display, guaranteeing that the inserts 
appear only on two grades of Armour beef—Armour 
Star Deluxe and Armour Star prime and choice. Full 
color posters and local newspaper mats also are being 
provided. 

Swift & Co. has used a similar plan for its top beef 
grades for about a year, claims major success. 


In Philadelphia, You Can Pay 
Taxi Tabs With Cleanser Coupons 


Tie-in coupons to promote public transportation sys- 
tems and household cleansers are still spreading (BW— 
Aug.30°58,p63). This time it’s the Yellow Cab Co. of 
Philadelphia—first cab company to participate—and 
Dumas Milner Corp., Jackson (Miss.) manufacturer of 
such brands as Mystic Foam and White Wave. Starting 
Oct. 1, Milner labels will carry special coupons, worth 
10¢ each, acceptable as partial or full payment for Yellow 
cab fares in Philadelphia. 

A spokesman for Milner said supermarkets and other 
retailers are expected to take additional shipments of its 
products for the three-month campaign. Goal: a half- 
million pieces sold during each month of the promotion. 


Gamble-Skogmo Picks German Goliath 
For Its Second Try at Selling Autos 


Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., a Midwestern retail chain, 
thinks it can succeed where it—and Sears, Roebuck— 
failed before: selling passenger cars through general mer- 
chandise stores. If it gets an O.K. from the state of 
\linnesota, the company will use its Minneapolis store 
as a starter to sell the small German-made Goliath, a 
\6-hp. air-cooled, front-wheel drive passenger car. Price: 
‘bout $2,000 to $2,600 delivered in Minneapolis. 

Gamble-Skogmo, with over 2,000 company-owned and 
franchised outlets, tried a similar plan with the now- 

funct Crosley. It flopped, says G-S, because of the 

oduct. . This time G-S conducted exhaustive road 
sts, is convinced of the Goliath’s quality. Based on 
msumer surveys, G-S merchandising plans call for 
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demonstrations. ‘The Minneapolis store, now being re- 
modeled to make room for an auto showroom, will 
encourage people to try the Goliath overnight; its house 
to-house appliance salesmen will push sales. ‘The com- 
pany thinks it can put the car ovcr because (1) a survey 
showed two out of seven people had driven a foreign 
car and most were favorably impressed, especially by 
German makes; and (2) the demonstration will reach 
people who have never had a car demonstrated for them. 

Gamble-Skogmo will contract with local garages to 
supply parts and service. If successful, the plan will 
be expanded. 


Macy’s, Gimbels Will Extend Rivalry 
As Neighbors in Garden State Plaza 


Macy’s and Gimbels, long-time neighboring competi- 
tors in the Herald Square shopping complex in New 
York City, have agreed to the same kind of setup in 
the Garden State Plaza Shopping Center, Paramus, N. J. 
Gimbels will open a major branch in the center some 
time in 1960; Macy-owned Bamberger’s already has a big 
department store there. The Garden State Plaza is 
being developed by a wholly owned Macy subsidiary. 

This traffic-building arrangement is a change from 
the two stores’ Long Island tactics. ‘There, Macy's be- 
came the major store in the big Roosevelt Field center. 
A few miles away, Gimbels opened a major branch in 
competition. The New Jersey arrangement reflects the 
trend toward location of two major department stores 
in direct competition in the same shopping center. 


Guild Films Unreels New TV Shows 
On Increasingly Popular Videotape 


Use of videotape—magnetic tape on which the picture 
and sound of TV shows can be recorded for broadcast 
continues to expand (BW—May17'58,p56). ‘This week 
Guild Films Co., Inc., New York TV show distributor, 
announced it is entering the ‘I'V station syndication 
market with a group of 13 shows on videotape. In addi 
tion, Guild has arrangements with several stations to 
produce other taped shows for syndication, and is nego 
tiating with a Hollywood film producer for more taped 
programs. 

The Guild announcement is the latest move on the 
videotape front. Other important developments: 

¢ National Telefilm Associates, Inc., is reported about 
to buy Telestudios, Inc., New York, which pioneered 
in taped commercials. The combined outfit would be 
active in all phases of videotape operation. 

¢ The networks, which have long been using video 
tape to solve the problem of staggered broadcasts across 
the country’s time zones, are broadcasting more and 
more taped shows. 

* Stations are making greater use of tape. WNEW 
TV in New York, for example, has announced it will 
soon pre-record all its non-film weekend programs on 
tape, enabling it to run with a greatly reduced staff 
during the weekend. 
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FOR 75 YEARS the partners in Brown Bros. Harriman have used this room. Under a portrait of founders 
partners: (from left) Robert A. Lovett, E. R. Harriman, Thomas McCance, F 


AIR OF A FINE CLUB pervades Brown Bros. headquarters. Outside 


are 


. H. Kingsbury, Elbridge T. Gerry, I 


partners’ room, guard chats with partners’ steward. 
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Hardy Survivor of a Dying Breed 


Private banks have all but 
vanished from America, but 
Brown Bros. Harriman flourishes 
still on personal service. 


in the space of a few hours this week, 
gentlemen pictured at left and on 
cover personally sanctioned several 
isactions. Without budging from 
ir solid roll-top desks, all lodged in 
same wood-paneled, club-like room, 


¢ Loaned $1.5-million to a truck 
juipment maker who needed increased 
king capital. 
e Acted as brokers in a trade in- 
lving 8,000 common shares of Allied 
Chemical, which they sold for the 
trust department of a bank to a mutual 
fund. 
¢ Switched the portfolio of an in- 
estment advisory client out of defen- 
stocks into cvclical stocks—oils, 
teels, electronics—which are likely to 
benefit from the sharp business recovery 
they think is in prospect. 
¢ Paid a long list of bills—for 
lothes, food, and household help—run 
ip by an Upper East Side dowager, now 
unning herself on the Riviera. 
Except for the last intimate service, 
these activities are standard operating 
procedure in Wall Street. But there are 
few places where the men who direct 
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operations also have a personal financial 
stake in each transaction. This is the 
case at Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., 
the nation’s only significant surviving 
example of a once powerful institution 
the private bank. 

¢ The Difference—A private bank dif- 
fers from a conventional commercial 
bank in one fundamental respect. It is 
run as a partnership, not as a corpora- 
tion. As a partnership, a private bank 
can become a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange and conduct a full-scale 
brokerage business. Thus, it is bank, 
brokerage house, and investment advi- 
sory service, all rolled into one. 


|. A Family Atmosphere 


Brown Bros. has been run as a private 
bank—almost on a family basis—for 140 
vears, mainly because it has been ex- 
tremely profitable. Its 16 partners—14 
general, two limited—are determined to 
keep it both profitable and_ private. 
I'his takes a fine measure of experience, 
money, and nerve, for the partners are 
personally liable in case of failure. “It’s 
not a business,” Brown man, 
“for amateurs.” 


Says onc 


The total assets of Brown Bros. are 


big for a partnership. Compared with 
New York’s great commercial banks, 


however, Brown Bros. is pocket-sized. 
ind its as- 


Its deposits of $222-million 


iH ; 
iii 


‘ 
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HOUSE FLAG flutters over 59 Wall St. 


for 125 years the home of Brown Bros 


“ae 





BANKING FLOOR, off limits to public, is as hushed as a 


cathedral. Customers are hand-picked. 
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sets of $261-million rank it about 140th 
among all the banks in the country. 
But because it has survived and pros- 
pered in competition with corporate 
banks, the firm has prestige and influ 
ence far bevond its resources. 

¢ Personal Service—This far-reaching 
influence stems from the fact that 
Brown Bros. has turned up its nose at 
retail banking to provide highly personal 
service to a hand-picked clientele of 
banks, corporations, and some very spe- 
cial individuals. 

The firm picks and chooses _ its 
customers for two main reasons: Its 
owner-managers, whose personal for- 
tunes are at stake, can more easily limit 
the risks this wav, and, secondly, this 
approach has proved profitable. 

Adding to Brown Bros.’ esteem is its 
eminence in foreign banking circles. 
Before the turn of the centurv, the firm 
so dominated the foreign currency mar- 
ket in New York that foreign exchange 
rates were known as “Brown’s posted 
rates” —they were chalked up on a black- 
board outside its offices at 59 Wall St., 
where it has been quartered for 125 
vears. ‘Today, it is correspondent for 23 
foreign central banks, and it is favored 
as an agent by a great many Swiss pri- 
vate banks, which feel that Brown Bros. 
possesses a talent for shrewdness and 
secrecy matching their own. 
¢ Busy Partners—The personal and con- 
fidential approach emphasized by Brown 
Bros. not only has gained respect for the 
firm as a whole, but for the partners as 
individuals. They are ecagerly sought 
after as directors, and taken together, 
sit on the boards of close to 150 corpo- 
rations and charitable institutions. 

Some of the outside positions held 
by the partners are, of course, tradi- 
tional. E.. Roland Harriman is chairman 
of Union Pacific RR, and Robert A. 
Lovett is chairman of its executive 
committee—posts that had been held 
by their fathers. 

Moreover, despite the private nature 
of the firm, the partners have been ac- 
tive politically—and on both sides of the 
fence. Lovett served as Secretary of 
Defense under Truman; W. Averell 
Harriman, a limited partner (he has no 
voice in management and no liability 
beyond the $5-million he has in the 
firm) is Democratic governor of New 
York; another partner, now on leave, is 
Sen. Prescott S. Bush (R-Conn.). 


ll. Last of a Type 


Wealth, family connections, and poli- 
tical influence have all plaved a part in 
maintaining Brown Bros. as a going 
concern. But it has survived primarily 
because its partners realize that private 
banking, in an era dominated by cor- 
porate banks, must stick to things it 
can do well and avoid the things that 
commercial banks can do better 
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Brown Bros. Harriman is almost the 
last of a vanishing breed. Only 30 vears 
ago, there were an estimated 500 private 
banks in the U.S. with total assets of 
more than $1-billion. Brown Bros. then 
had only a small fraction of the total. 
l'oday there are only 72 private banks, 
and their assets have dwindled to $380- 
million, And Brown Bros. lays claim to 
70% of this total. 

Private banking was developed in 
colonial times, mainly by import-ex- 
port firms—merchant banks—that doled 
out capital to help customers. Brown 
Bros., for example, originated as a linen 
importing firm in 18158; the fifth gener- 
ation of the founding family, Moreau 
D. Brown, is now partner in charge of 
the firm’s Philadelphia office. 

Brown Bros. soon gave up its mercan- 
tile business in favor of the richer profits 
available to banks willing to risk capital 
on new ventures. The entire industry 
grew fast, but did not really hit the 
jackpot until the last part of the 19th 
Century, when private banks became 
a prime source of venture capital to 
back the expansion of new corporate 
empires. 
¢ Days of Freedom—The gravy vears 
lasted until the 1929 crash. Through 
the period of banking boom, Brown 
Bros. was only one of a number of pri- 
vate banks following the trail blazed by 
the great House of Morgan. Unfettered 
by the regulations governing chartered 
corporate banks, they wheeled and 
dealed through the money market, 
maintaining a sphinx-like secrecy about 
their activities all the while. In general, 
thev used their freedom for construc- 
tive purposes, but there is no doubt 
that there were also abuses of free- 
dom. 

It was the abuses, real and imagined, 
that led to two sensational Congres- 
sional investigations. The first, the Pujo 
hearings, following the “bank” panic 
of 1907, helped pave the way for the 
Federal Reserve Act of 1913. The 
second, the Pecora investigation, follow- 
ing the stock market crash of 1929, 
scrutinized the banking system and its 
afhliations with investment houses. It 
was part of the reform movement that 
led to the Banking Act of 1933. 
¢ Legislated to Death—This legislation 
curtailed the activities of the private 
banks to the point of extinction. It 
divorced deposit banking—the mainstay 
of commercial banks—from investment 
banking, which involves the underwrit 
ing and distribution of stocks and 
bonds. This meant that private banks, 
which did both, could no longer re- 
main banks and continue to put the 
funds at their disposal into under- 
writing ventures. At the same time, 
private banks were opened to state in- 
spection like any other bank. In effect, 
private banks lost their privacy, except 
in one respect: as partnerships, they 





AUTOMATICALLY. .. 
COUNT ON ODHNER! 


It's the fast, sure, dependable way 
to add, subtract, and multiply. Be- 
cause ODHNER has the efficient 
time-saving Automatic Short-Cut, 
plus the Magic-Multiplier Row—you 
select your multiplier easily, with 
no more cycle counting. It means 
automatic multiplication! ODHNER 
Adding Machines count faster— 


one third the standard time...and 





last longer— multiply with a fraction 
of the customary wear. So for speed 
and durability — automatically... 
always count on ODHNER. 


Pioneering in Calculators 


since 1884, Manual and Electric. 


FACIT, INC. 
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Lumbermen — supplying both 
producer and consumer with 
one of the most essential raw 
materials—solve their many 
calculating problems right at 
the lumber manufacturing plant 

. with Facrr. It performs with 
perfect accuracy in the rugged 
lumber operation—think how 


easily and efficiently Facrr will 


Send for your FREE Booklet today! ... 


Phone Book or write for the facts about the precision-built 


Facit Catct 


LATOR for every use 
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Oxford Pendaflex is 

the new concept in filing... 

eliminates two-handed struggling with 

old style slumping file folders and permits 

finger-tip control of all files. Office costs go way down because filing 
is so much faster with Pendaflex hanging, sliding folders. Every name 
tab is always visible, every folder opens with a finger flick; misfiling 
is almost impossible. 

With new Pendaflex systems providing important economies not 
found in conventional filing, your records department will automati- 
cally become more efficient and less costly! You'll always get the papers 
you want, when you want them. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it today for a helpful “do it yourself” 
analysis of your filing troubles. 


Oxford Filing Supply Company, Inc. 
Garden City, N.Y. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
1-9 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send free “File Analysis Sheet” and 
Oxfo rad Oxford Pendaflex Catalog. ; 
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still do not have to disclose either 
profits or losses. 

After 1933, the only large firms that 
decided to continue in banking were 
J. P. Morgan and Brown Bros.—which 
had formally become Brown Bros. 
Harriman only two years before, when 
Brown Bros. & Co. merged with Harri- 
man Bros. & Co. and W. A. Harriman 
& Co. 

Both Morgan and Brown Bros. split 
off their underwriting operations by 
forming Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
Harriman Ripley & Co., now among 
the largest underwriters in the country. 
¢ Morgan Bows Out—Then, in 1940, 
when the House of Morgan was incor- 
porated, Brown Bros. was left the sole 
major private bank. Morgan quit the 
field because it was hard hit by estate 
taxes after three big ‘““money” partners 
died within an 18-month period. Theit 
assets were tied up in the partnership, 
so Morgan was faced with a severe 
capital drain, forcing it to incorporate 
and sell new stock to the public. 

Brown Bros.’ capital position has been 
growing stronger—not weaker—over the 
vears. The latest infusion of new capital 
came with the entry into the firm in 
1955 of Elbridge T. Gerry and Gerry 
Bros. & Co. The Gerrvys, whose mother 
was a Harriman, brought in more than 
$5-million in new capital. 

Aside from Brown Bros., only one 
other private bank is still operating in 
New York. That is Laidlaw & Co., a 
small but old firm that is more a broker- 
age house than a bank. 

Outside New York, there are about 
70 active private banks. But they are 
peanut-sized; few have assets over $1- 
million. 


lll. Brown Bros. at Work 


As a private bank, Brown Bros. has 
several advantages over the corporate 
bank. For one, it provides interstate 
branch banking—it has offices in Boston 
and Philadelphia—a service that com- 
mercial bank competitors cannot, by 
law, provide. 

For another, there is its brokerage. 
This is particularly important to Brown 
Bros. because of its ties with foreign 
financial institutions, who are big buy- 
ers and sellers of stock. Brown Bros. 
acts as both broker and custodian for 
them, and Joseph C. Lucey, operations 
manager of the firm, claims that it gets 
the lion’s share of trading done through 
U.S. banks by Swiss banks, British in- 
surance companies, and Scottish in- 
vestment trusts. 
¢ Adept at Big Deals—Brown Bros. is 
expert at handling big institutional stock 
transactions. In the Allied Chemical 
transaction, for example, it managed 
to sell 8,000 shares in 15 minutes 
despite the fact that there’s a thin 
market in the stock—3,000 shares are 
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from Vinyl Plastisols 
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product improvements 
fin .ever made... 
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“gentle”! 


they corrosion-proofed this dishwasher—and made it quiet, colorful, 


Note the silverware baskets in the woman’s hand and on 
the counter and the rack in the automatic dishwasher 
above. All three items, plus the lower rack (not shown), 
were dipped ina vinyl dispersion. Note the inside walls of 
the tub. They were sprayed by the same plastisol. Now they re 
safe from the hottest water or the strongest detergent. 
They’re also permanently colorful, sound-proofed, 

anda cushioned cradle for glass and china-ware. 


The rich promise of the vinyl plastisols is being translated 
into product advantages for many fields. Plastisols 
- ; ; . can create smooth, textured, or embossed finishes on 
Om eee §=6lmetals, fabrion, glass, and paper. The coating can be thick 
of Opalon* vinyl resins and ii : Rg P i kh ; 
Monsanto Plasticizers, on OF thin—flexible or rigid. There’s a wide choice of 


which are based many of the clear-through permanent colors. A plastisol coating can 
fine vinyl plastisols available he fused on metal before machining, since even stamping 
from qualified formulators. 


won't rupture the flexible finish! 
*OPALON: REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. = : 
Vinyl plastisols can be molded—by slush or rotational 
methods—to produce hollow components with faithful 
reproduction of detail. Vinyl plastisols also become 


permanent flexible sealunts, soundproofing, foamed 
onsd i 0 insulation and upholstery. 


What's in “The Vinyl Plastisol Story” for you? 


Send coupon for your free copy today. Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 





Plastics Division, Room 143, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Please send me free copy of 
“The Vinyl Plastisol Story.” 


Company 
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Huge power project adds new potential to 






an industrially well developed region. 
And a Marine Midland bank knows this area. 


The Indians knew Niagara Falls as 


“Ongiara”’. thundering waters. But 


we call Niagara Falls, N. Y., a land of 


golden opportunity for American indus- 
try. The gigantic 625-million-dollar 
power! development now fog on will 
make the Niagara Falls area the largest 
producer of electric power in the free 
world. If you need power, this commu- 
nity certainly should be considered in 
your business planning. 

rhree great consumer markets are 
nearby: Northeast, Midwest and ¢ anada, 





Coal, iron and large supplies of other 
raw materials and by-products are 
readily available. The area is a center 
for electrochemical and _ electrometal- 
lurgical industries. 

Plant sites await your inspection. And 
The Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York, a Marine Midland bank, is 
ready to give you complete information. 
Write Martin J. Travers, Senior Vice 
President in charge of Marine’s six offices 
in the Niagara region. His oflice is at 
225 Falls Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


Growing with the state of New York 
through 160 offices in 85 communities 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





considered a good day's volume. But 
after disposing of 500 shares to in- 
vestors with firm orders on the New 
York Stock Exchange, it sold the rest 
to an institutional client—at a price that 
satisfied both buver and seller. 

Its greatest advantage over the cor 
porate bank is that it can tailor its 
business to its select clientele. It can 
not really compete in size or number 
of loans with big banks, whose lending 
powers are much greater, and it doesn’t 
try to 
e Excluded From Fed—Brown Bros., 
however, lacks some of the advantages 
of a corporate bank. For example, mem 
bership in both the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit In 
surance Corp. is denied private banks 
Normally, anv big bank clears its checks 
through the Fed, gets its cash from the 
Fed. and can borrow from it when it is 
temporarily pinched for funds. But b 
cause of its established position in the 
monev market, Brown Bros. savs it can 
get all these services through other New 
York banks, including borrowing facil- 
ities at the Fed’s discount rate 

The partners feel that the $10,000 
insurance on deposits accompanving 
membership in the FDIC is super 
fluous for it. The size of the Harriman 
fortune behind the firm is considered 
security enough for even the most 
finicky dowager. 

As a matter of fact, Brown Bros. has 
to maintain the same reserve ratio 
against deposits as any other central 
reserve citv bank. This is required by 
New York law, and, at present, the 
reserves—in the form of cash and de- 
mand deposit with other banks—are 
18% of deposits. 


IV. House Rules 


“You have to be properly introduced 
to open an account at Brown Bros. 
Thev’re a Skull & Bones outfit.” 

This comment by a New York com- 
mercial banker points up the club-like 
exclusiveness of the firm. It doesn’t 
open its doors to the public, and it 
believes in J. P. Morgan’s credo that 
character and background are as im- 
portant as wealth. One insider phrases 
it this wav: “It’s easier to deal with 
people whom you don’t have to check 
up on. 

Even with the right credentials, the 
firm prefers that its customers us¢ 
more than just its straight banking 
services. While it does not actually 
insist that its clients have been in 
Yale’s Skull & Bones societv—or even 
be Yale men—it has set up a number of 
club rules 

e A customer using the bank only 
for a checking account is expected to 
keep a $10,000 minimum balance. 
(The average balance is $40,000.) 

e It normally won't accept an in- 
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TORRINGTON BEARINGS FILL THE BILL ALL THROUGH THE MILL 


Torrington offers every basic anti-friction bearing to meet 
specific requirements of steel mill applications... 


TORRINGTON ROLL NECK BEARINGS, two-row and four- 
row, solid and pin-guided tapered roller, for every type 
of service in work roll, back-up roll and back-up thrust 
applications. 

TORRINGTON ROLLER THRUST BEARINGS for mill screw 
downs and crane hook service. 


TORRINGTON CYLINDRICAL ROLLER BEARINGS for ingot 
car service. 

TORRINGTON SPHERICAL ROLLER BEARINGS for mill 
drives, runout tables, coilers, shears and other auxiliary 
equipment. 

In every detail of design, construction and metallurgy, 
you'll find each Torrington Bearing unmatched for per- 
formance and service life. The Torrington Company, 
South Bend 21, Ind.—and Torrington, Conn, 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


HERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER 


e CYLINDRICAL ROLLER - 


NEEDLE + BALL ¢ NEEDLE ROLLERS 


« THRUST 




















Easy seeing and uniform illumination lead to less spoilage and increased production. 
In this important field, Graybar, with offices and warehouses in over 130 principal 
cities, can give you or your electrical conwactor experienced help. 


Your best source of 


...is Graybar 





Whenever you are confronted with the need for better lighting in 
any plant, office or warehouse area there is a sound first step to take. 
Call in a Graybar Lighting specialist. He will give you or your elec- 
trical contractor an impartial recommendation for the best lighting 
system to meet your needs. He can do this because Graybar carries 
the most complete selection of the latest lighting units and G-E lamps 
available from any one source. 

The Wakefield “Magic Ceiling” illustrated above, is an example. If 
you are located in the U. S. or its possessions and would like our new 
illustrated bulletin on the “Magic Ceiling” write us for your free copy 
of “New Interiors for Old.”—available, also, is an outstanding bul- 
letin, “20 Industrial Lighting Solutions.” 





Through any one of its over 130 locations in the United States, Graybar is 
ready to give you or your electrical contractor experienced help with any 
lighting problem. Complete catalog and quotation information await your 
inquiry — on over 100,000 electrical items for power control, ventilation, 
electronics, communications and ventilation — as well as lighting. 


~ GraybaR ~~ 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, W. Y. IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


724-21 
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vestment advisory account with a capital 
value of less than $200,000. An excep- 
tion is made for smaller amounts—if a 
client pays an annual minimum man- 
agement fee of $2,000. 

e In making corporate loans, 

Brown Bros. normally will not join a 
syndicate of banks making a loan to 
large borrower unless the corporati: 
already has other banking relationships 
with the firm. 
e Fast Deciding—Decisions on loan 
requests usually are made more quickh 
than in a huge corporate bank. Says 
Thomas McCance, who is the unofficial 
managing partner of Brown Bros.: “If 
someone we know well walks in with a 
request for $1-million, even for unusual 
purposes, the chances are that he will 
walk out with the money.” 

Moreover, in anv kind of a trans- 
action, Brown Bros. has a close-mouthed 
attitude about its clients. All banks take 
great care to keep their customer rela- 
tions confidential, but Brown Bros. has 
a special veneration for secrecy. 

This devotion to personal SETVICE 
with a buttoned lip is Brown Bros.’ 
biggest intangible asset. It’s the reason 
it handles more stock trading bv Swiss 
“code-numbered” accounts than any 
other banking house in New York. 
And it’s also the reason that it is 
called on to handle delicate and intr 
cate deals by its corporate clients. Savs 
a Brown Bros. customer: “‘I feel as safe 
with them as I do with my doctor.” 

This explains why many big corpora- 
tions, which depend on the large com 
mercial banks for many services, still 
like to have a relationship with Brown 
Bros. A company confiding its plans 
to the firm knows there won’t be any 
leaks; so it does a good deal of work 
demanding a confidential approach. 


V. Can It Stay Private? 


Granted Brown Bros.’ solidly en- 
trenched position, could anything force 
it into becoming a public corporation? 
From all indications, the answer is no 

Even federal income taxes—which 
would seem to be the biggest remaining 
obstacle to continued operation as a 
partnership—have been made to work 
for the partners. This is the situation 

Federal tax laws make no distinction 
between individual and __ partnership 
income. ‘There is no way a partnership 
can retain earnings until after the 
partners have paid personal income tax. 
And if a partner’s share of net income 
is $100,000—not at all unlikely at 
Brown Bros.—he would be in the 80% 
tax bracket, which doesn’t leave him 
much to plow back into the business— 
though the partnership does escape the 
52% corporate income tax that would 
apply to an ordinary bank. 
¢ Tax-Free Take—T'o minimize the tax 
load, Brown Bros. keeps almost a 
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You ll see the difference in dollars 
and cents! Its amazing! An IBM can 
save you so much time and work it will 
pay for itself. Majntenance 
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She'll see the difference in work and 
time! Your secretary will be happy 
a lark with her new IBM—it make 
tvping so much easier! Why, it act 
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effort than a manual. And no matt 
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New HAUSERMAN Walis 


are low in cost, long on beauty 


For office, plant laboratory, hospital, or school there’s a Movable HAUSERMAN Wall 


to meet your specific need and budget 


In the business office... new HAUSERMAN “HP” Walls, flush and trim, are attractive 
in smart colors and are readily movable when your space division must be changed. 
Purchase price, including installation by HAUSERMAN erectors, is amazingly low 

minimum maintenance and ready reusability further 


HAUSERMAN “HP” Walls 


increase the value of having 


For handsome executive reception rooms, HAUSERMAN HorIZon%, finest of all walls, 
offers widest freedom of design, material and color choice in a full range of decorator 
tones and panel finishes 


lo solve any space-dividing problem, get the complete story on the full line of 
HAUSERMAN Walls from your local HAUSERMAN representative. He’s listed in the Yellow 


Pages under PARTITIONS. Or write to address shown below for full-color literature 


*Pat. | 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY « 7449 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Hauserman of Canada Ltd. «91 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 











Budget-priced HAUSERMAN Industrial Walls Low-cost privacy with HAUSERMAN Divider- High quality, smart and attractive... 
for any space dividing need... salvageable Wall, waist-high or head-high, with clear or HAUSERMAN Series CC Walls can be readily 
and reusable... glass and solid panel combi- translucent glass. Space division readily relocated for space-division changes. Many 
nations are available in decorator colors. rearranged ... minimum maintenance cost. colors, finishes and panel combinations. 
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THE GUARANTY CUSTOMER ENJOYS 
THE BENEFIT OF LONG-RANGE PENSION PLANNING 


Many successful corporate financial officers have a 
long-range way of looking at things. Today’s growth 
is the fruit of yesterday’s planning; tomorrow’s goals 
will be reached through today’s long-range thinking. 

The Guaranty customer finds at his bank a philos- 
ophy in tune with this approach. Whether he seeks help 
in formulating a company pension program .. . in plan- 
ning his estate or in making personal investment 
decisions . . . he finds at Guaranty the kind of financial 
guidance and long-range thinking that considers both 
immediate effect and long-range goals. 


If you feel that this kind of banking and trust service 


—corporate or personal—fits your need would be 
to your advantage to talk with an 
Our booklet, “Long-Range 


Planning,” is available on reque 
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quarter—or $52 million—of its total 
assets in_ tax-exempt municipal bonds, 
mostly short-term. In today’s market, 
‘ese bonds would yield about $780,000 
i tax-free income. 
While the partners are mum on their 
rohts, operating expenses are, of 

course, paid out of taxable income. The 
ix-exempt interest from the municipals 
robably accounts for the major share of 
their income. If Brown Bros. incor- 
porated, this tax-exempt feature would 
be lost, because corporations cannot pay 
a tax-free dividend. 
* Succession Clear—I'he problem of 
succession—both of partners and capital 

also seems to present no_ serious 
obstacle. 

In terms of capital, the firm has all 
the money it wants. Not only have 
there been substantial infusions of 
capital, but the firm is well protected 
against the estate tax problem that 
killed Morgan as a private bank. 

The Harrimans won't have to depend 
on the firm to pay their huge estate 
taxes, because, unlike the Morgans, they 
have vast reserves that are not tied up 
in the firm. This means that the 
capital they have invested in Brown 
Bros. will not have to be withdrawn. 
In fact, knowledgeable outsiders say 
the Harriman brothers have agreed to 
leave their money at the disposal of 
the firm as long as the firm wants it. 
« Grooming Replacements—As for 
management, it has both strength and 
depth. At present the 14 working 
partners are evenly divided between 
those with Brown or Harriman con- 
nections and those who came up through 
the ranks. Ten of them are Yale men, 
and most have spent all of their careers 
within the firm. The personal approach 
they take with their clients also extends 
to the staff. 

For example, John B. Madden (Yale 
41), who came to work for Brown 
Bros. from the Army in 1946, was made 
a general partner in 1955—without any 
large capital contribution. Madden is 
only one of a number of bright young 
men who are being groomed to take 
over from the present partnership. 
¢ No Fever for Growth—In its future 
plans, Brown Bros. does not put high 
priority on growth. Its only surge of 
cxpansion was in the late 1930s, after 
Brown Bros. and Harriman merged, 
when assets tripled in about six years. 

As the partners see it, “growth for 
growth’s sake” would merely rob them 
of their personal contact with their 
customers without materially adding to 
their profits. ‘They take pride in han- 
dling personal affairs—even for dowagers 
on the Riviera. Says Lucey: “If we got 
much bigger, the names of our clients 
would become numbers, and we would 
be just another bank. Now we know 
each client personally, and we want to 
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LONG KILNS take powder from the rough 


Cement 


In the past few years, cement pro- 
ducers have used a dwindling share of 
their capacity; this year it’s down to 
73%. But that isn’t keeping the in- 
dustry from building new plants. At 
least 14 went into operation last veat 

Collectively, the industry is growing 
new muscles to get in on the roadbuild- 
ing program that is expected to push 
consumption of cement from today’s 
annual 270-million bbl. to somewhere 
around 450-million by 1966 

Individually, cement makers are re- 
placing ancient, high-cost plants with 
modern models of efficiency. And they 
are placing plants closer to major mart- 
kets, in a trade where a 250-mi. haul 
effectively prices the product out of the 
picture. 
¢ In Maryland—The $17-million, 2- 
million-bbl. plant (pictures) opened last 
year at Lime Kiln, Md., by Alpha Port- 
land Cement Co. neatly illustrates the 
individual approach 

e By utilizing a variety of modern 
and sometimes pushbutton techniques 


oats vaaree : : it needs only 140 workers to operate it 
EFFICIENT HANDLING of bulk materials is the key to cement making. Alpha’s new —about half the force at an older plant 


plant at Lime Kiln, Md., has a crew of 140, about half what an older plant needed. of comparable capacity. ‘There are 
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to cook it to clinkers, which are fed into the finishing mills. 


sses the Pushbutto 








BAGGING. Machine operator handles four 94-Ib. sacks at a time. 





CONVEYOR carries limestone from giant 
crusher to be further smashed into 3-in. bits. 
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Stuart Co., Pasadena, producer of over 
30 million vitamin tablets per month, 
chose Faultless 1100 Series Swivel and 
1700 Series Rigid Casters for all handling 
equipment from drying oven racks to 
castered storage baskets. Result: A 75% 
Saving in time and labor over old han- 
dling method. Faultless Casters can help 
solve your materials 
handling and cost 
problems, too. 

Your Faultless In- 
dustrial Distributor 
will be glad to serve 
as your expert on 
casters and wheels. 
He stocks Faultless 
Casters and is pre- 
pared to offer ‘plus 
value’’ by recom- 
mending the right 
type, load capacity 
and wheels to suit 
your requirements. 
He is listed in your 
phone directory un- 
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other economies and efficiencies, mostly 
arising from centralized control of a 
work problem that, in essence, is finding 
the best wav to handle and move heavy 
raw materials. 

¢ Geographically, it will enable 
Alpha to wipe out a competitive disad- 
vantage now suffered by the two plants 
that serve the big markets in Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. At the same time, 
it will permit the company’s plant near 
Easton, Pa.—which now supplies Balti- 
more—to concentrate advantageously on 
New York. 
¢ Quarries at Hand—The Lime Kiln 
plant is well placed for raw materials as 
well as for customers. Limestone, by 
all odds the largest ingredient in cement, 
is found in a 100-vear supply at two 
quarries within a stone’s throw of the 
plant. Thus there’s no need for a con- 
vevor belt; a few trucks and a 24-man 
crew suffice to supplv the needed 1,250 
daily tons of rock. 

Plant efficiencies appear with the 
first rock-crushing operations, where the 
limestone is smashed down to 4-ft. 
boulders, and finally to j-in. bits. 
(hanks mainly to the substitution of 
big crusher units for banks of small 
ones, the whole operation needs only 
two men, instead of the usual four. 
For safety, there’s an automatic shut- 
down of the entire setup if one part gets 
out of whack. 

When the rock is crushed, convevors 
move it to raw material storage, where 
it joins the other ingredients—iron ox- 
ide, sand, and alumina. Here, the in- 
gredients are metered in proper propor 
tion onto a convevor that carries the 
mixture to the rough-grinding mills 
that reduce it to powder. 
¢ Slurry—The powder is watered down 
to a slurrv, lab checked for chemical 
content, and pumped into the 400-ft.- 
long kilns. ‘These kilns are simply 
refractory-lined tubes, nearly 12 ft. in 
diameter, which rotate slowly while 
the powder passes along till it is cooked 
to about 2,800F by a_ high-pressure 
blast of pulverized coal. The water in 
the slurry is driven off in the first 65 ft. 
of the kiln, and the powder is cooked to 
clinker form by the time it emerges at 
the far end. 

A bit of gypsum is added to the 
clinkers, which are then run through 
to finishing mills, where they are re 
duced to a powder so fine that 95% 
of it can pass through a with 
40,000 holes to 1 sq. in. 

In the placing of its rough and finish- 
ing mills, Alpha adds another efficiency. 
Normally, in a continuous flow opera- 
tion, the two types of mills would be 
set at opposite ends of the plant, con- 
nected by the kilns, which feed the 
powder from the first to the second 
sort. Instead, Alpha has set the two 
kinds of mills in one bank with the 
cement pumped out to the kiln, then 
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Columbia’s 
new 
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M-50 
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carbon ribbor 
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EXECU-TAPE M-50 
STYLE RIBBON 
BY COLUMBIA 


“Mylar,” DuPont’s super-strong, 
super-sheer polyester film, puts the 
muscles in Columbia’s new 
Execu-Tape M-50 style ribbon, the 
new carbon ribbon that actually 
defies breaking, tearing or ripping by 
any business machine. Execu-Tape 
M-50 calls an emphatic halt to costly 
ribbon-fixing interruptions . . . keeps 
your machines breezing along. Ribbon 
changes are reduced, too: 

Execu-Tape M-50 is the longest 
carbon ribbon of its diameter there is. 


In addition, Execu-Tape M-50 
creates typing that challenges 
detection from actual printing: its 
rugged sheerness encourages the keys 
to transfer all the carbon to the 
typed page. You’ll witness a sharpness 
of write that unmistakably says 
“executive” correspondence. And 
masters—for offset, hectograph and 
most copying processes—are sharper, 
surer, more masterful! 


*DuPont Reg. T.M, 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., INC, 
GLEN COVE, NEW YORK 


COLUMBIA RIBBON ANDO CARBON PACIFIC, INC., DUARTE, CALIF, 
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cooked so the clinkers come back to the 
finishers. It is substantially cheaper to 
install all the mills in one area, with 
centralized power sources and controls. 
With the Alpha control setup, two men 
do work that used to require six, and 
do it better. 

¢ Storage Silos—The finished cemcut 
heads for the packing house, and the 
21 storage silos, where even the voids 
between the silos are utilized for stow- 
ing cement. The storage units are inter- 
connected, and each—in a pushbutton 
operation controlled by the packing 
house superintendent—can feed into the 
packaging silos, or to the bins that feed 
bulk cement into hopper cars for ship- 
ment. 

In bagging, a single operator handles 
a machine that fills the familiar 94-lb. 
sacks, four at a time. About 30% of 
all cement is shipped in bags, the rest 
in bulk. 

Dust—rising in smothering clouds at 
every stage of the operation—is a basic 
cement-making problem that Alpha has 
attacked with vigor and success at Lime 
Kiln. A $l-million combined mechan- 
ical and electrical system extracts about 
99% of the dust from the kiln’s ex- 
haust gas; older systems did well to 
extract more than 95%. 

Elsewhere in the plant, nine big dust 
collectors continuously fill and empty 
vacuum cleaner type nvlon bags. 
¢ Better Kilns—Efficient as it is, the 
Lime Kiln plant, stressing material han- 
dling and controls, is just one stride in 
the industry’s march to better things. 

Kor the future, the biggest efforts 
are likely to aim at improving the kilns, 
which have changed little in 20 vears. 

One attack on kiln inefficiency is pre- 
heating the powder. By this method, 
a German developed kiln produced by 
Allis-Chalmers needs only half the 
length of the usual type, handling dry 
powder instead of slurry. For conven- 
tional dry kilns, Fuller Co. has a cyclone 
type preheater that blasts hot gases 
through the powder. Fuller is also work- 
ing on the Pvyzel process, which aims 
at reducing the fuel requirements by 
bypassing the kiln entirely. ‘The raw 
cement is mixed with air so that it 
behaves much like boiling water—then 
heated. 

For regular wet kilns, New York's 
I’. L. Smith & Co. has a slurry pre 
heater that is built into the kiln to im- 
prove efficiency. 

The most modern cement plants 
have generally concentrated their im- 
provements in fields similar to those 
that Alpha explored at Lime Kiln. 
Among such new plants are those built 
by Lehigh Portland Cement at Jack- 
sonville, by Lone Star in Louisiana, by 
Ideal Cement at Baton Rouge, by Le- 
high and by General Cement near Mi- 
ami, and by Marquette in downtown 
Milwaukee. END 
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“Hot Box” Hassle 


Some railroads are pro- 
testing AAR’s new rule requir- 
ing lubricating pads to prevent 
overheated axle bearings. 


The hard-pressed railroads may find 
there’s an extra hurdle in the race for 
operating economies. In trving to get 
rid of “hot boxes” on freight cars- 
overheated axle bearings that can cause 
a variety of expensive damage, from 
slowing a train down to derailing it 
they may have voted themselves an ex- 
pensive solution. At least, that’s the 
criticism that a few lines and a trade 
association are directing at a new rule 
on journal box lubrication approved by 
the Assn. of American Railroads. 
¢ The Problem—The journal box is a 
housing for the journal—the part of a 
freightcar axle that projects beyond the 
wheel and takes the bearing—and the 
brass friction bearing itself. Conven- 
tionally, the bottom of the journal box 
is stuffed with waste thread packing 
saturated with oil, which keeps the 
journal lubricated. Hot boxes are 
caused when this waste shifts or “grabs” 
and throws off oil, or gets between the 
journal and the bearing. In 1957, there 
was a car set off for hot boxes every 
182,439 car-miles, or 512 a day; esti 
mates of the cost of hot boxes and 
bearing maintenance to American rail- 
roads range up to $288-million a vear 

Ihe AAR’s new rule, intended to cut 
that figure, requires the substitution of 
“Journal lubricating devices” for the 
loose waste. The devices may be simple 
pads, or sponges of rubber or plastic 
with cotton covers. Some have steel 
springs or frames to hold them. The 
AAR has approved 21 varieties for test. 

The rule went into effect a vear ago 
for new or rebuilt cars, and a _ target 
date of Jan. 1, 1960, has been set for 
all freight cars on interchange serv- 
ice between different railroads—which 
means almost all freight cars 
e¢ Protests—Now a few lines—and the 
Institute of Thread Machiners, natu 
rally alarmed at the idea of losing its 
best customers—are calling for a change 
in the rules. Thev sav results are just as 
good and much cheaper if loose thread 
packing is used together with journal 
stops—pieces of bronze inside the jour- 
nal box that prevent the waste from 
grabbing. Journal stops are already in 
use on many roads to keep the journal 
in place in its bearing, regardless of the 
method of lubrication. 

Lubricating pads cost $40 per car 
set of eight and must be renewed 
periodically. A typical set of journal 
stops costs $97 built into a new car, 
but should last the average 28-vear life 
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Four-man foundry does BIG job 


The Rhude Media Co. of Marble, Minn., makes equipment, only four men are needed in the 
a fine iron powder for mines practicing benefica- melting department to keep the 

tion (reclaiming low-grade iron ore). Until re- foundry operating at full blast... 

cently, Rhude bought the needed iron in ingots. on a profitable basis. 

Now a new foundry enables the company to melt 
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of the car, say its advocates. Renewing 
cotton waste costs $6.35 per car, ac- 
cording to one survey. 

¢ Cost Survey—This survey, cited by 
the Institute of Thread Machiners, in- 
dicates the use of lubricating pads 
would cost $588.61 over the life of 
a car, assuming 36-month renewal 
periods, or $401.94 with new pads every 
72 months. Using cotton waste with 
journal stops would cost only $290.41, 
on the 36-month renewal basis. This 
assumes that bearings will last twice as 
long with journal stops as without— 
but advocates of pads point out that 
you can use stops with the pads if you 
believe they prolong bearing life. 

The difference in cost on a 72-month 
basis would come to $203-million over 
28 vears, since there are roughly 2-mil 
lion freight cars in use. 

These figures are questioned by roads 
favoring the AAR rule, which was 
adopted by letter ballot of the member 
roads, each voting on the basis of the 
number of cars owned in interchange 
service. 
¢ Performance Report—These roads 
say the pad lubricators are far superior 
to anything else; that it’s just not true 
that results are as good with journal 
stops and thread packing. They feel 
that even if the additicnal cost were 
as great as the thread machiners claim, 
it would be less than a lot of hot-box 
damage. 

About 17% of railroad-owned cars 
are equipped with the lubricators. 
Lines that have over half their stock 
equipped with pads say they're getting 
from two to five times better lubrica- 
tion results than with loose waste pack- 
ing. Some claim using journal stops 
with loose waste doesn’t prevent lint 
or thread risers from getting between 
the bearing and the journal. But the 
line that ran the survey quoted by 
ITM savs it ran 36-million car miles 
on stops and waste, without a hot box. 

Railroad experts don’t expect the 
tules to be changed, though one or 
two lines hope for exceptions. If a 
road doesn’t go along with the major 
ity, there’s no official AAR penalty, but 
any other road could refuse to accept 
its cars in interchange. 
¢ Costly Solution—Roller bearings 
with their minimum friction and sealed 
lubrication, would actually be better 
than any system of lubrication friction 
bearings. But the railroads sav the 
can’t afford the cost—from $650 for a 
40-ton car to $835 for a 70-ton car, plus 
installation costs. 

In certain types of service—where 
time is important and a car may roll 
up almost three times the average milc 
age—roller bearings do pay off. Piggy 
backing trucks and refrigeration cars 
are examples. About 30,000 freight 
cars of all types are now equipped with 
roller bearings. END 
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Prevented, 


An accident to power equipment is never profitable, 
as this man is beginning to realize. 

Even a simple power failure can result in delays 
which pile up the dollars on the wrong side of the 
ledger. And, speaking of dollars, his check from the 
insurance company will help him get back on his feet 
—but he may have to limp for a while. 

It’s much more profitable to prevent accidents. It’s 
better for the insured and better for the insurance 
company. That’s why Hartford Steam Boiler spends 
a large portion of every premium dollar on inspecting 
the equipment it insures. 

More than 600 Field Inspectors, working out of 19 
Regional Engineering Offices, spend full time going 
over boilers, pressure vessels, engines, turbines, com- 
pressors, motors, transformers and other power equip- 
ment insured by this Company. They search for any 


Your H.S.B. Engineer. 
ing Insurance can be 
tailored to meet your 
needs, 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION 


and INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 


Remember, INSPECTION is our middle name 


sign of faulty conditions. And if they find it, they re- 
port it and outline steps for correcting it. Result— 
business as usual, often with added years of useful life 
for the boiler or machine. 


Perhaps that is one reason why Hartford Steam 
Boiler, year after year, writes more Engineering In- 
surance than any other company. 

There are others. One is the sound underwriting 
assistance available to agents and brokers to help them 
write insurance tailored to each need. Another is 
prompt and equitable claim settlement. For if accident 
should strike, this nation-wide engineering organiza- 
tion is able to render outstanding assistance. 

It pays to prevent accidents. It will pay you to make sure 
that your boilers and machinery are covered properly. 


Why not check with your agent or broker today? 
Ask him about Hartford Steam Boiler. 
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Banker 
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Investment banker 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 
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20 Businessmen Set Out to Start 


In the course of the next year or so, 
the 20 men pictured on these pages 
mean to start a new trend in the financ- 
ing of higher education. ‘Their purpose 
is to persuade U corporations to be- 
come a major source of money for the 
great universities of the country, 


espe- 
cially the private ones. 


The committee is completely in- 
formal. It has no offices of its own and 
no letterhead. Indeed, it had no name 
until a few weeks ago when one was 


created—primarily because a BUSINESS 
WEEK reporter wanted to know what to 
call it. When its members gather for 
the fall dinner meeting at a New York 
club in just over a week, no reports will 
be read and no minutes kept. 
“We don’t even vote,” says 
member. ““What we do is talk.” 
¢ Corporate Obligation—Nevertheless, 
when the members of the group start 
approaching corporations this fall, they 


one 


will wield tremendous influence. For all 
of them are members of hee inner 
circle of management of U.S. business 


-collectively, they hold directorships 
in upwards of 100 corporations. And all 
of them are convinced of the point they 
intend to make: Corporations must be- 
gin regularly giving money, with no 
strings, to the big universities that are 
the cornerstone of U.S. education. 
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Eventually, the committee expects to 
make a direct approach to most of the 
major corporations in the country. Be- 
fore they are through, the members 
hope to make systematic support of 
higher education a business fashion in 
the same way that pension plans and in- 
surance programs have 
fashion. 

Approaching the Brass—This sum- 
mer, the committee’s part-time execu- 
tive assistant, Richard Chapin of the 
Harvard Business School, sent mem- 
bers a list of the 500 largest corpora- 
tions, asking each man to send back the 
names of those he would be willing to 
approach. So far, from the answers 
Chapin has made out a master list of 
approximately 190 companies. Now 
the contacts are beginning. 

“You ought to see the five- and six- 
page letters Mr. Lamont has been send- 
ing,” Chapin declares, referring to 
Thomas S. Lamont, vice-chairman, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. “They're masterpieces.” 

“I've already got a few irons in the 
fire,” says Sidney J. W einberg, partner 
in Goldman, Sachs & Co. and director 
of 11 corporations. “Ihe companies I 
have chosen are the ones where I know 
the president so well I called him right 
up.’ 
¢ Personal Calls—Letters and phone 


become a 





calls aren’t the only ways businessmen 
are being approached. In addition to 
these, Juan rippe, president of Pan 
American World Airways, for example, 
is planning a round of personal meet- 
ings. 

Though many of the members sit on 
a multitude of boards, several of them 
have asked that others be the first to 
approach the companies of which they 
are officials. “You won't find any of 
the fellows going out and pushing this 
down the throats of their own corpora- 
tions,” declares Arthur W. Page, a 
director of four huge business organi- 
zations, including American ‘Telephone 
& Telegraph. “The fact that a man sits 
on a dozen boards is important to us 
primarily because it enhances his repu- 
tation. 

“I can’t think of any respectable com- 
pany that wouldn’t look at this thing 
with some care. You always pay atten- 
tion to anything Devereux Josephs 
[board chairman, New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., director of five other com- 
panies, and head of this informal com- 
mittee} says on something like this. On 
the other hand, you aren't going to. do 
what he says just because he says so.” 

Even in the cases where a member 
does not wish to initiate action with his 
own company, he is, of course, in a posi- 
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DAVID PACKARD ROBERT C. TYSON 


Stanford 
Electronics executive 


ARTHUR H. DEAN 
Princeton Cornell 
Steel executive Lawyer 


JAMES B. BLACK 
tanfor 
Utility executive 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Yal 


Banker 


EDWARD L. RYERSON GEORGE H. LOVE 


JUAN T. TRIPPE 
Yal Chicago 


JOHN L. COLLYER 


New 


ale 
Airline executive Steel executive 


tion to help the subject along once it 
comes up for discussion. 

* Missionary Movement—Despite the 
number of boards the committee mem- 
bers are on and the weight their views 
carrv in the business community, no 
one expects the drive to succeed over- 
night. As Weinberg puts it: “We're 
making great headway with this thing, 


Princeton Cornell 
Rubber executive 


Coal executive 


top universities national, systematic, and 
big-scale. 

e Precedent—In one sense, the In- 
formal Committee for Corporate Aid 
to American Universities—and most 
members will be surprised to know they 
have this for a title—has its roots in an 
important precedent, a friendly law suit 
brought by a few stockholders of A. P. 


IRVING S. OLDS 
Yale 
Steel executive 





Trend in Financing Education 


other universities on the same mission 
felt particularly strongly on the need 
for coordination. He and Alexander 
White, senior partner of White, Weld 
& Co., hatched the idea of a coopera 
tive effort. White at that time w 
heading the Harvard campaign 

“It seemed to me some of the great 
universities were trying to paddle their 


but it’s an evolutionary process. We Smith Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J., own canoe at a time when education 

have to educate a lot of business- in 1951. The stockholder group op- was turning more and more to group 

men.” posed a $1,500 gift to Princeton Uni dealings with common problems,’ 

versity on the grounds that it was a ‘T'rippe says. 

\. Organizing the Effort misappropriation of company funds. “A few of us from the Yale Corpora 

In his ruling, the New Jersey Supe- tion, along with Dr. Griswold [presi 

What the committee is starting this rior Court judge declared: “Such giving dent of Yale] were visiting Alec Whit 

fall is a presentation of its philosophy may well be regarded as a major, and Pres. Pusey of Harvard and mem 

imong a few key companies. It expects though unwritten corporate power. It — bers of the Harvard Board of Overseer 

| this thinking will spread to an ever is even more than that. In the court’s after the 1956 Harvard-Yale football 

wider base once it has been accepted view of the case, it amounts to a _ game, and I suggested we might meet 

nd acted upon by the leading business solemn duty.” informally to discuss common prob 

rganizations. ¢ Harvard’s Role—More directly, how- lems. 

« The Difference—Corporations have ever, the committee goes back to the “Later we invited others who wet 

! ntributed to education for years, of | time Harvard first began talking to cor- all very active men in their 





urse, Best guess is that they are now 
iving somewhere between $100-million 
nd $150-million a year. But commit- 
tee members argue that this support is 
cal, sporadic, and small-scale in _rela- 
tion to corporate incomes and the bene- 
corporations get from the univer- 
ties. What the committee wants to 
) is to make corporate support of the 
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porations in connection with its $82.5- 
million fund drive and discovered other 
universities knocking on the same doors. 

“Put yourself in the shoes of one of 
of these companies,” says Page. “What 
do you do? How much do you give, 
and to whom?” 

l'rippe, who had been raising money 
for Yale and running into men from 


respect 

universities whose names and voices we 
felt would be listened to by industn 

¢ Membership—The men who were in 
vited represent Chicago, Columbia 
Cornell, Princeton, and Stanford. Hat 
vard has the largest representation on 
the committee with four men—at on 
time it had a fifth, Neil Mcklroy, then 
of Procter & Gamble, now Secretary of 
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Defense. Yale and Princeton are next 
with three each. ‘The other four uni- 
versities have two each. ‘I'wo other men 
on the committee, Donald K. David, 
vice-chairman of the Ford Foundation 
and former dean of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, and Weinberg can best be 
described as members-at-large. 

One of the first matters the commit- 
tee had to decide was how exclusive it 
wished to be. If the group wanted to 
move ahead at all, its members knew it 
had to remain small and informal. Yet 
every member had friends representing 
equally deserving halls of learning, and 
these people were most anxious to share 
in the work—and in the resulting gifts 

Quite some time, therefore, was de- 
voted to threshing out the membership 
problem. From the very beginning, the 
group agreed the seven universities would 
= not solicit for themselves alone. Decid- 
Pa ing whom they would solicit for was a 


rate celaaloe | much harder matter 


e Beneficiaries—After many meetings, 


bd ideas began to jell. In effect, the com- 
owns it mittee decided that the group for which 
rat it could make the most convincing case 
now consisted of the major universities that 
= ona maintain graduate schools, conduct re- 
search, and generally set the pace for 
the smaller schools and colleges. 
Josephs and Irving S. Olds, former 
chairman of U.S. Steel and now part- 
ner in the law firm of White & Case, 
were given the job of writing the only 
. s official document the committee has. 
It suggests 23 privately supported and 
When you ship, title passes, 15 publicly i seater Bs. sa of the 
- > . Assn. of American Universities as be- 
and your credit risk begins ing particularly worthy of corporate 
support 





Ihe committee doesn’t want to sug- 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable . . . and gest in anv way that corporations should 


unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection stop giving money to colleges in their 

ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- own eye S, bss _— yore 
. . . ions, to scholarship funds, capita 

dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own _ 7 ee om 

: grants, and research projects. It docs 

it. . . itis equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 


want to make sure that when gifts to 
education are being considered, these 
38 major universities aren’t overlooked. 


. and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 


and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for The agreement calling for two men 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways to write the document, incidentally, 
es . a was one of two times the committee has 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress come even close to the formal step of 
. . ec close e tT ‘ ; 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 


voting. The other time was when 
Josephs was named to head the group 
¢ Purposes of Giving—The policy state 
ment is partly printed in blue ink. Red 


H H was suggested, but someone pointed out 
Protect your capital and protit that this might look like the Harvard 
° ° ° trademark. 

invested in accounts receivable It starts by declaring that the listed 

th universities are the ones whose curricula 

2 and practices greatly influence all other 

- A mm e ri Cc a n a lle institutions. It adds that 

these are the pace setters, the centers 

C d it t for the advanced training in the gradu 

r e 4 n Ss ul r a n Cc e ate schools for careers in law, medicine, 

the sciences, religion, public adminis- 
tration, and business. 

“So great has been the dramatic ex- 


New York, Dept. 42, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 








ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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BUILD YOUR PLANT IN THE 


Go Oodtt 


You'll cut production costs with 
a plant in the Gulf South. Here 
you will find an adequate pool 
of skilled workmen, who take 


pride in their accomplishments. 





Hundreds of industries have 
found it true—and so will you. 
Investigate the many advan- 
tages of living and working in 
the area served by United Gas 
— portions of Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, southern Alabama 


and northwestern Florida. 
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Fishing... and Furniture - a 
GREATER MIAMI HAS BOTH! 


Some of the world’s finest fishing, of course ...and 

also an expanding furniture industry with more ; 

than 85 manufacturers—both are important facets J J J . > 

of Miami's solid economy. Whether you do business NA JON \ ] 

here or in Latin America, or come to Miami for 

fishing, make The First National Bank of Miami 

your bank for complete financial services. —_ 
101 E. Flagler St., Miami, Fic. 
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ie THE DRIVERS CHANGE 


YOUR SHIPMENT KEEPS MOVING 


Direct service to 
points shown on map, 
and mvst intermedi- 
ate points. Depend- 
able connecting “*™9Q 
service for coast-to 
coast coverage! 


» | i. 

Forget about overnight delays! Yellow operates 
around the clock. Your shipment won’t be bumped- 
off at some relay point . . . will move day and night 
. .. because at relay points, only the drivers change. 


ne Inquiries Invited! 





“Growing Since 1924 
through Serving Better” 


FREIGHT LINES. HOME OFFICE: 


1626 Walnut, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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plosion of knowledge,” the statement 
goes on to say, “that these universities 
are fast outgrowing their traditional 
support. ‘This is particularly true of the 
privately supported group Thev can no 
longer remain the obligation of their 
immediate community, their graduates 
their faculty, or their trustees. Thev be 
long to the nation. They look for na 
tional backing, and corporations with a 
similar national outlook should be 
among their natural supporters.” 

It was not until the ideas of all com 
mittee members were synthesized in 
this written statement that the group 
was ready to begin active solicitation. 
Nevertheless, this doesn’t mean that 
members can’t elaborate on the docu 
ment in their contacts. The statement 
serves mostly as a starting point. 

e Sales Pitches—Talks with different 
committeemen reveal the different 
slants they put on the drive. Among the 
many points Josephs makes is that the 


great universities with their research 
facilities, their libraries, and thei 
trained staffs have many “articles” 


standing on their shelves that are 
offered free. ‘Industry can help itself 
but industry also has an obligation to 
put something back on the shelves,” he 
Savs. 

l'rippe emphasizes that the historic 
source of support for universities is fast 
disappearing. Gone are the days when 
one man can give $15-million at a clip 
to his alma mater. Thanks to income 
taxes, few men can accumulate that 
much money in a lifetime 

“Corporations are gaining a larger 
and larger control over the funds of 
the country,” he declared. “Therefore, 
it is to them we must look if the great 
universities with their ever-increasing 
costs are to keep their standards high, 
and if thev are, in fact, to survive.” 

‘A corporation ought to make con 
tributions in its own enlightened self 
interest,” asserts Weinberg. “If the 
universities aren't supported by private 
means, eventually the government will 
have to step in, and I’m against the go 
ernment being in education any more 
than it is already.” 


ll. The First Gifts 


As the committee set about its task, 
it needed most of all a corporate gift 
to set a precedent and provide an ex 
ample of the kind of thing it was talk- 
ing about. Fortunately, it has had three 

Ihe first came from Procter & 
Gamble Co. Neil McElrov, at the time 
a committee member and president of 
P&G, was instrumental in the unre 
stricted donation of $20,000 each to 10 
universities. Besides the seven repre- 
sented by the committee, these were 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, 
Northwestern University, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. P&G hopes to 
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In this age of missile-carrying sub- 
marines, our once protective oceans 


are now avenues for enemy attack. 


hit-and-run divers 


MissILE-PACKING SUBMARINES are as sin- 
ister a threat to us as Inter-Continental Ballistic 
Missiles. They foreshadow a new dimension in 
warfare; high speed, nuclear-powered subs 
firing solid-fueled missiles with 1500-mile 
range... while still submerged! Foreign pow- 
ers already have several times as many subs 
as we do, 10 times as many as Hitler had at 
the start of World War II! 


Against those who might stalk us by sea, U. S. 
“hunter-killer” aircraft use Texas Instruments 
radar, magnetic, sonar, and other apparatus to 


locate subs . . . whether surfaced or submerged. 
TI's extensive antisubmarine electronics expe- 
rience is further bolstered by the technical 
similarities to electronic geophysical explora- 
tion gear ahd procedures developed and 
applied by Texas Instruments many years ago. 


For over a quarter century, Texas Instruments 
has been combining such differing technologies 
to bring new concepts to submarine detection, 
aircraft early warning, missile guidance and 
control, transistorization and infrared applica- 
tions, electronic components, and oil explora- 
tion, and instrumentation. 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 


keep an eye on 174. 


DALLAS 9, 
TEXAS 





6000 LEMMON AVENUE 





METERS make this gift annually for at least five 
MOTION FEEDERS 5 , 
oF MATERIALS IN CONTROLS years. 


we co Ihe second donation was made by 
20>" the United States Steel Foundation, 
Inc. As in the case of Procter & 
Gamble, U. S. Steel is continuing its 
gifts for student aid, operating grants 
tor state and regional colleges, project 
— aid grants, and the like. In addition, 
it is giving $100,000 each to MIT, 
California Institute of ‘Technology, 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins, and Harvard 
¢ Third Donor—The General Foods 
l’und is the third to give money to large 
. universities this year. Besides its regular 
program of matching contributions 
made by employees, its scholarship and 
fellowship funds, and gifts to state and 
regional college associations, the fund 
is giving $25,000 each to Harvard, New 
York, Princeton, and Yale Universities. 
With these three examples, the com 
mittee is ready to take its case to the 
boards of all major corporations, It ex- 
pects some rebuffs, but all its members 
share the quiet assurance of Arthur 
Page. “In a reasonable time,” he says, 
“I’m perfectly sure that we will be suc- 
cessful. I say reasonable time because 
that’s the speed at which these large 
companies work.” 


pTRot 
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General Realty & Utilities Corp. will 
ask stockholders to O.K. a liquidation 
proposal at the Sept. 30 meeting. ‘The 


PROPORTIONEERS PUMPS New York company owns office build- 





= : ™ ings in Chicago and throughout the 
win the battle of corrosion at Kuwait East. with a hook value of some $40 
million, and also holds a portfolio of 
HUGE EVAPORATORS built by oil-rich, humanitarian-minded government bonds and other securities 
Sheik of Kuwait transform salty Persian Gulf wa:er into Early this vear, management defeated 
five million gallons per day of “drinkable” water. These an insurgent stockholder group that ad- 

mammoth plants are protected from scale by chemicals fed vocated liquidation of the company. 

at precise rates by Proportioneers Pumps . . . tiny versatile ° 

pumps small enough to fit into a desk drawer. They are the Generous fringe benefits alone won't 
very heart of the system which prevents the evaporators head off unionization of a plant, Dr. 
from becoming strangled by scale. Harry Levinson, director of the Indus 
Proportioneers Chemical Pumps in Kuwait, and in trial Mental Health Div. of the Men- 
thousands of other installations throughout the world, are ninger Foundation, told industrial psy 
protecting lives and equipment—and producing important | Chologists at the meeting of the 
operating economies . . . in industry, on shipboard, in power American Psychological Assn in ash 
plants, and in public utilities. ington. Managers must provide “outlets 


for hostile feelings” of their employees. 


Here as 1 industry, B-I- ides proce - . 
noe n all industry, B-I-F provides process instru Suggested method: The boss must “get 


mentation and equipment for positive control of materials 
: 2 : f out among his men, where he can listen, 
in motion. Request literature. B-I-F Industries, Inc., 549 hear’ and sccent hostilite.” 

. . « 9 « cA ) s 
Harris Ave., Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


... Dr. Ellis Weitzman, of Ameti- 
can University, told the APA meeting 
that there may be a relation between 
a person’s particular mental skills and 
personality. He suggested that person- 
nel men be wary of prospective employ- 


ees who scored high in word skills; his 

a IE studies show that men who scored 
igl - ¢ é O 

BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE + PROPORTIONEERS - OMEGA higher in numerical and other non 


language skills had more “wholesome” 
social and emotional characteristics. 
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Japan...second-largest U.S. customer 


In 1957, U. S. sold Japan $1.2 obillioi 


worth of food and industrial product 


With 90 million people living in an area 
smaller than California, Japan must 
import huge amounts of food, fuel, and 
raw materials. About one-third of these 
imports come from the United States 
Japan is our biggest customer for farm 
products —cotton, wheat, and soybeans 
—and an important buyer of our ma 
chinery, chemicals, and scrap metals 
One reason for this large volume of 
purchases is the striking change that 
has taken place in Japan’s economy. 
Whole new industries, such as optical 
and precision instruments, synthetic 
fibers, and automobiles, have sprung up 
in recent years. Today, export emphasis 
is less on low-cost consumer goods, and 
increasingly on high-quality capital 
equipment and precision manufactures. 


In the last five years, Japan has dou 
bled steel capacity, tripled chemical 
output, and doubled total industrial 
production. She now leads the world in 
shipbuilding — producing more than a 
quarter of the world’s new tonnage; and 
in fishing — which is vital for food as 
well as for export 

American businessmen interested in 
profitable trade with Japan can get 
valuable guidance and help from First 
National City. Six of FNCB’s 72 over 
seas Branches, Offices, and Affiliates are 
located in Japan, one in Yokohama 


vhe FIRST 


since 1902. Consequently, your FNCB 
banker is in an unmatched position t 
facilitate import-export operations. Hy: 
can also supply up-to-the-minute bu 
ness information, help find plant site 
personnel, sources of raw material 
and distributors, and provide othe: 
tal business services 

A new, illustrated FNCB booklet 
“Japan,” tells vou of the opportuniti 

ulable in industrial Japan. It’s free 
Ask your FNCB banker or write 
National City Bank, Dept. 2, 55 Wall 
St., New York 15, N. Y. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS 
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Middle East problems are getting top attention from Washington, even 
in the midst of the Formosa crisis (pages 35 and 92). 


One of the big issues still hanging fire is the proposed Arab Develop- 
ment Bank. During his current tour of the Middle East, U.N. Secy. Gen. 
Hammarskjold has been discussing this question, as well as the problem of 
maintaining peace in the area. Before any development bank can be estab- 
lished, of course, there’ll have to be some political stability. 


Two Arab bank plans, largely home-grown, have been put up to Ham- 
marskjold. One is being pushed, via the Arab League, by Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia. The other is sponsored by Lebanese industrialist Emile Bustani 
(BW—Sep.29’56,p85), and reportedly has the backing of Kuwait. 


The Arab League’s scheme is the less ambitious of the two. It calls for a 
capital of only $56-million, contributed by Arab League members on the 
basis by which they share the league’s regular budget (Egypt, 50%; Iraq, 
16%; Saudi Arabia, 14%; Lebanon, 6%). But many Arabs are criticizing 
this scheme on two grounds. First, it would be a purely political bank, with 
Pres. Nasser in the driver’s seat. Then, say the critics, it wouldn’t have 
enough capital to do much since it won’t directly tap oil revenues. 


The other scheme calls for a large credit pool to be financed jointly by 
Western oil companies and the governments of Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Bahrein, Qatar, and Egypt. The money would come from a 10% levy on the 
proceeds of all oil produced in the Arab world. The governments and the 
oil companies each would contribute 5%. 


It is estimated that such a development bank could count on $200-mil- 
lion a year now, and double that in 10 years. Its clients would be mainly 
countries with little or no oil—Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Egypt. They 
could use the bank to finance projects like the Aswan Dam. Part of the 
deal would be a guarantee of safe passage for oil from the oil-transit 
countries, such as Syria, to the oil producers. 


When Frenchmen vote Sept. 28 on Premier de Gaulle’s constitutional 
reform, they won’t really be saying “yes” or ‘“‘no” to the new constitution. 
They will be voting for or against de Gaulle himself. 


This shows up in statements of Socialist leaders, who mostly are advo- 
cating a “yes” vote in the referendum. These men don’t like the new con- 
stitution, with its shift of real power to the executive. But they are swallow- 
ing the’reform as the only way to keep de Gaulle from retiring once more— 
and leaving France with another crisis like that of last May. 


Some Socialists have a more positive reason for backing de Gaulle. 
They see an Algerian solution coming after he wins his referendum—with 
a large measure of independence granted to Algeria. Their argument goes 
this way: To keep the extremists in line, de Gaulle has had to leave his 
Algerian policy vague. But his offer of independence to France’s colonies in 
Black Africa is bound to be a precedent for Algeria. 


A potentially explosive situation is building up in Communist East Ger- 
many. It is coming from a new increase in the stream of refugees crossing 
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into West Germany. The flow already has made East Germany the only 
industrial country in the world today whose total population continues to 
fall year by year. 


The Ulbricht regime is especially worried by the depletion of skilled 
workers and intellectuals. (Last month the Rector of the University of Jena 
fled westward.) 


To cut off the damaging flow, Ulbricht is considering a plan that would 
force all residents of East Germany to get district travel permits. This would 
eliminate easy movement from East Berlin to West Berlin, which accounts 
for virtually all refugee traffic. But further isolation from West Germany, 
would, of course, intensify East German discontent. It might even lead to 
another uprising like that of 1953. 


Latin America’s coffee crisis is coming to a head. 


Brazil and Colombia, the main producers, are trying to get the 
Africans to accept export quotas. African coffee has been grabbing a grow- 
ing share of the market at below-Latin prices. The quota proposal calls 
for Brazil to withhold 40% of its crop from market; Colombia, 15%; and 
the rest, including the Africans, only 5%. 


Even if African producers accept quotas when they meet in Paris 
this week, the long-range outlook for coffee still will be muddy. With 
bi-elections coming up, the Rio government already is preparing to buy up 
huge surpluses from domestic coffee growers. And Rio opponents of the 
proposed export quotas are talking about a price war with the Africans. 


The U.S. will try to mediate a final settlement among the producers at 


a meeting in Washington two weeks away. Conferees also may set up a 
commission to make long-range market analyses. 


Venezuela finally is moving toward presidential elections. The man 
most likely to win support from the three main parties is Rear Adm. 
Larrazabal, popular president of the provisional government. 


Political violence has ended—for the time being. It has flared up twice 
—in July and last weekend—since the overthrow of dictator Perez Jimenez. 
Both times, army officers attacked purported Communist gains, and con- 
spired for a return to military rule. A united front of businessmen, union 
leaders, and political parties blocked the officers. Now Larrazabal has the 
green light to crack down hard—for once and all. 


The State Dept. is up in arms over a new anti-dumping clause added as 
an amendment to the Canadian Customs Act. The Diefenbaker govern- 
ment has just rammed through the amendment, despite bitter opposition 
from the Liberals—and a sharp note of protest from Washington. 


According to State, the new clause violates the provisions of GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) and could seriously upset U. S.- 
Canadian trade. That’s because the Minister of National Revenue can now 
use an arbitrary evaluation in fixing tariff rates on products coming from 
the U.S.—specifically on goods that are not identical with those sold in 
the U.S. Instead of following the former procedure of using “fair market 
value” as the basis for evaluation, National Revenue now will value such 
goods at “cost of production plus a reasonable profit.” 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 13, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd 8t., New York, N. Y¥. 











As they follow movies which take them through real-life traffic situations, students use pedals and other controls like those on a real car, 
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"LET ROSS TAGHLE IT". 


—_ 


“they've got the top engineering talent in the heat transfer business’’ 


At Ross, engineering always comes first. Better design, 
better construction, better performance are uppermost. 
That’s why all types of companies look to Ross for the 
most practical solution to any heat transfer problem. 


For more than 40 years, engineers have been shaping 
policy and directing operations. ..in production, design, 
research, marketing, sales, purchasing. Today, Ross has 
the finest team of heat transfer experts in the busi- 
ness ...men who are ready to focus their attention 
on special as well as routine assignments. 


A Division of American-Standard*, Ross Heat 
Exchanger is equipped to meet all of your heat transfer 
requirements regardless of size and quantity. 
Recently, manufacturing facilities were doubled with 


the opening of a large new plant devoted exclusively to 
heavy equipment, such as specially engineered 
exchangers and condensers. With the original plant 
turning out small, standardized units, Ross has now 
become even more specialized in producing industry’s 
most complete line of heat transfer equipment. 


The next time you have any kind of a heat transfer 
problem, let Ross tackle it. Meanwhile, get more facts 
on how Ross can custom build or mass produce exactly 
what you need. Write for new illustrated booklet: 
“THIS IS ROSS — READY FOR YOU.” 


American-Standard, Ross Heat Exchanger Division, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. In Canada: American-Standard 
Products (Canada) Limited, Station D, Toronto, Ont. 


* - ° 
Amenican-Standard and Standard ® are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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In the Markets 


New Sears Bonds at 434% Coupon 


Set Stiffer Pattern for Yields 


lhe $350-million Sears, Roebuck long-term bond issue 
created a huge splash in the capital market this week. 
Government and corporate bond prices dropped sharply 
to adjust to the new high 43% coupon rate on the Sears 
issue. 

While prices of outstanding bonds were upset, under- 
writers believed that the new issues market would stabil- 
ize, at least for a while. The 43% coupon was well 
above similarly rated issues of the last few weeks. In 
fact, its vield is close to peak rates during last year’s 
tight money period. Plainly, investors anticipate even 
tighter money in the future. 

"he Sears issue went “out the window’—the under- 
writers’ lingo for a sell-out. It quickly gained a small 
premium over the offering price, and bond men say this 
was justified by the quality of the issue and the demand 
tor it. 

Many government dealers reported that their cus- 
tomers, lured by the 1% spread between long-term 
governments and the new Sears bonds, sold Treasuries 
in order to buy the new issue. There was also consider- 
able selling of governments to buy some of the new tax- 
exempt offerings, which were offered at over 34%. 

he Sears issue calls attention to the steep climb in 
rates during recent months. In the spring, new issues 
of corporates sold below 3.75%; a month ago, U.S. Steel 
paid only 4%; now, 4.75% has been reached. Other 
less _well-rated companies must, of course, pay even 
higher rates. Some observers think the climb has 
reached the point of jeopardizing the business recovery. 
If rates fail to stabilize at this week's level, there could 
be a heavy cutback not only in new offerings but also in 
industry's intentions to invest in new plant and equip- 
ment. 


Short Sellers Able to Run for Cover, 


Thanks to Decline in Artloom Price 
lhe squeeze on short sellers of Artloom Carpet Co. 
tock (BW —Sep.6'58,p1 34) eased up this week, following 
the New York Stock Exchange’s ban on all stop orders 
the issue. Stop orders are customers’ orders to buy 
sell a stock at a specified price; they tend to exag- 
erate a stock’s gyrations. 
This week, the stock dropped 11 points to $10, 
vhich gave the shorts a chance to cover. Only a week 
‘0 it had hit $27.50. 
But the Exchange still is pushing into the reasons 
for Artloom’s spurt from a low of $3.75 earlier this year— 
is the Securities & Exchange Commission. The 
mpany’s directors and officials have been asked to 
lose all their August transactions in the stock. 
‘ivman Marcus, Artloom chairman and a limited part- 
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ner in Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., says he owns 50,000 
shares, and that he hasn’t bought any since Apr. 30 
His son-in-law, a broker in Van Alstyne, Noel, dis- 
closed that he and his wife own 29,300 shares of Art 
loom common, all but 200 purchased prior to May 15. 
He said that he had sold only one batch of 400 shares of 
the stock. But he added that lately some of his cus 
tomers—who had been buying Artloom stock since mid 
April when it was selling around $7—now were taking 
profits. 


In the fight to control FE. L. Bruce Co. (BW —Sep.6 
'58,p134), Edward M. Gilbert got another assist this 
week. A Delaware court allowed his plea to examine 
the Bruce stockholders list. This will give him a chance 
to approach shareholders and perhaps to pick up some 
votes not yet committed in the management fight. 

Meanwhile, short sellers in Bruce stock still are in a 
corner. They are fighting any action by the American 
Stock Exchange to force them to close out their con 
tracts. As long as the corner exists, the outcome of the 
control fight is clouded. 


AT&T Common Moves Up in Flurry 
Inspired by Rumors of a Split 


Thanks to its steady $9-a-vear dividend and _rela- 
tively stable price, American Telephone & Telegraph 
common has long held much the same appeal as a high 
grade bond. This week, though, it drew a lot of specu- 
lative attention, and the price rose to $188—the highest 
in more than two years. The reason: rumors that either 
a stock split or an increase in dividends was in the offing. 

From time to time these rumors recur and give the 
stock a short-lived play. This time, analysts say there's 
some justification for a rise in AT&T, which touched 
its postwar high of more than $200 back in 1946. Wall 
Street observers believe the company’s need for new 
financing will be tapering off. Moreover, greater efh 
ciency resulting from expansion and modernization may 
improve per-share earnings. Says one analyst: “Mother 
Bell has been lagging behind the rest of the market— 
this may be a belated attempt to catch up.” 


a * e 
Stocks Advance, But at a Slower Rate 


As They Near Their Old Peaks 


The stock market’s march toward its old peak of 520 
on the Dow-Jones industrials continued this week, but 
its lofty altitude was making for a slower pace. At 
midweek, the average hit 518; then there was a paus¢ 
that seemed like an attempt to gain new strength for 
a final push upward. 

Most of the economic news—employment figures, 
capital spending estimates—was considered bullish fot 
cquities. Maine’s elections were also interpreted as a 
sign that government spending would continue to stimu- 
late business. The relationship between stock and bond 
vields was clearly posting a warning signal, but investors 
still believe inflation is inevitable and stocks are the 
onlv hedge against it. 
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Hunting big game 





an the new construction market ? 


DODGE REPORTS point directly 
to your firm’s LIVE prospects 


Your salesmen’s time and energy can be spent more profitably in selling 
than in trial-and-error canvassing. In the new construction market, it’s 
simply a matter of using Dodge Reports to pinpoint live prospects... 


to guide the timing of sales calls. 


You select the areas (within 37 eastern states) and types of construc- 
tion you're interested in. Then Dodge Reports, mailed directly to you or 
your men, give advance notice of new construction in their territories . . . 


where... 


when ... what kind . .. how much it is going to cost ... whom 


to call on. Follow-up reports tell when bids are wanted and who else is 
bidding on every phase of construction — until the last subcontract is let. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division, 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., Dept. B-098. 
Send me the book “Dodge Reports—How to Use 
Them Effectively" and let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in the 
markets checked below. 


[-} House Construction [) General Building 
[) Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 


Areo___ 
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Company 


Address 
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Red Chine 


Shelling of Quemoy and U.S. 
pledge of defense find all sides 
tangled in the fate of Formosa. 





Ever since the Khrushchev-Mao Tse- 
tung meeting in Peking at the end of 
July, Washington has expected the 
Communists to shift their struggle with 
the West from the Middle East to the 
Far East. 

Some two weeks ago, it happened. 
In a blistering barrage, Red China 
began pounding the offshore islands 
(maps) with round after round of artil- 
lerv shells. It was an intensified 1958 
version of Peking’s 1954-55 attack on 
the same islands 

Still, while threatening invasion of 
the Quemoy and Matsu islands, Peking 
at midweek was keeping its army holed 
up on the mainland. It plainly was un- 
willing to risk a limited war, directly 
involving U.S. forces, that might lead 
to a broader conflict 


¢ Talks Proposed—In fact, Premier 
Chou En-lai announced last weekend 
that Red China would welcome a 


resumption of diplomatic talks with the 
U.S. These had been broken off last 
December, after nearly three vears of 
on-and-off discussions in Geneva. 

Ihe main factor forcing the Reds to 
back awav toward the conference table 
was Washington’s decision (page 35) 
to use the U.S. Seventh Fleet to keep 
open the supply lines to Quemoy and 
block a Red invasion. Washington 
and also top U.S. commanders in the 
Formosa area—even warned that an 
invasion might bring retaliation against 
Red Chinese bases. Unlike the Korean 
War days, Peking no could 
count on using its own territory as a 
safe haven for launching attacks 

As BUSINESS WEEK’S correspondent on 


longer 


Formosa reports, most Far East obset 
vers believe that the Reds renewed 
their campaign against the offshore 


islands to test Washington’s nerves. But 
while Pres. Eisenhower and Secy. of 
State Dulles have stuck by the 1955 
Formosa Resolution, and even used it’s 
ambiguous wording to justify com 
mitting U.S. forces to defend Quemo\ 
close by Red China’s shores, the de 
cision is only a stopgap measure. Wash 
ington, facing a belligerent regime in 
Peking backed by Moscow, has littl 
choice except to reshape its nine-veat- 
old, “two Chinas” policy in the light of 
new conditions 


|. Matter of Prestige 


For the U.S., the stakes are as high 
as ever. If they gave in quickly to Red 
China’s grab for Quemoy, the U.S 
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\NG KALSHEK, 71-year-old Nationalist leader, has used MAO TSE-TUNG, top boss in Peking, who has boosted Red 
financial aid to help make Formosa an economic showcase— China’s power, demands control of offshore islands, and pushes 
| hopes to recapture the mainland while . . . expansion of Communism throughout Asia. 
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backed Nationalists on Formosa would 
severely weaken their strategic position 
off the China mainland. That, in turn, 
could lead to more troubles throughout 
Southeast Asia, where Communist in- 
fluence has spread in recent years. 

For Red China, the bid to take 
Quemoy and exert new pressure on 
Formosa is far more important today ON YOUR 
than three years ago. Since 1955, 
Peking—with alg Soviet aid—has CRANE HOOK 
tightened its hold over the Chinese | Att weiGHine ts DONE 
people, pushed industrialization, and | ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 
strengthened its military forces. At the | QUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL 

. a __ | WEIGHING STATION 
same time, it has broadened trade 
relations | with the West (except with pial agt al 
the U.S.) and bolstered the “‘legiti- 
macy” of the Communist government | TYPICAL WEIGHING 
that took power from Chiang Kai- raenen-ngars A 
shek’s Nationalists in 1949. as tae —— 
¢ Red Power—There’s no doubt that |toading, batching, check Ssh t ce! 
Red China’s military power is growing. | weighing, foundry charging, FLOOR sph 
It already overshadows anything Chiang | Production control, process 


: control, checking inventory, SAVE MONEY! 
can muster on his Formosan fortress. and, protecting your equip- 


He has about 600,000 men in his armed | ment from overloading. SAVE TI 
torces—roughly 300,000 combat-ready. ME! 


About 100,000 are sitting in Quemoy, HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 


within artillery range of the mainland | 4. be free of defects in enteeiaitiy cut 
from three sides and in a poor position | materials, and accurate to Y2 of 1% of the 
to withdraw quickly to Formosa 100 mi. | maximum dial capacity. 

away. On the other hand, Peking can | Write for descriptive literature explaining model features. 


_ 


boast around 2.7-million in its com- 

bined forces. Some 200,000 are massed HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 

in Fukien province, opposite the off- | 31312 Stephenson Hwy. Royal Oak, Mich, 

shore islands. “The world’s largest producer of crane scales” 
Besides that, the Russians reportedly | - 

are reequipping Red Chinese forces 

with up-to-date material. Peking may 


* 
soon replace Soviet Mig 17s, now op- 
erating in Fukien, with Mig-19s that | § 
would be more than a match for the 


Nationalists’ older planes. Stencil 


¢ Dilemmas—Even if there is a nego- 
tiated settlement of OQuemoy and Matsu, : ; 
Far East observers believe that within Duplicating 
a year, at most, Peking’s expanding 
power may put Formosa under the same TWIN 
threat that the close-in islands now face. CYLINDER 
Yet the alternate courses of action for 
the U.S. create as many problems as att 
they solve. SYSTEM | 

All Asia would take U.S. failure to 
defend the Nationalists—including Que- 
moy and Matsu—as a sign of weak- 
ness. 

Yet our West European allies, despite . “ , 
their polite words, ps0 peo a Amazing Print-Like Results 
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Mfg. Co. is the prime contractor. Scheduled for 1962 Wisconsin 
completion, the plant, for the Northern States Power 


Presently, Pioneer is acting as architect-engineer and 
Co., will be known as the “Pathfinder”. 


to the Atomic Energy Commission, for constant study 
of atomic energy application. Today Pioneer is qual- 
ified as a consultant to industry in the application of 
atomic reactor systems to the generation of electric 
power. 

supervisor of construction of the 66,000 kw commer- 
cial atomic power plant shown here. Allis-Chalmers 
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Stencil duplicator simplicity and modern printing 
press principles have been successfully combined 


. . to make possible reproduction that is the neorest 
Il. The Nationalist Dream thing to printing you have ever seen! GESTETNER is 
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CUT COSTS 


IMPROVE EFFICIENCY 
AT YOUR LOADING DOCK 











Speed dock traffic with this new low-cost 
Rotary Automatic Dock Ramp. Com- 
pletely mechanical operation, powered 
by force of truck backing into dock. 
Exclusive spring compensator requires 
no counterweight. Positions automati- 
cally, has automatic safety lock, self- 
aligning bumper and other exclusive 
features. Easy to install at new or existing 
docks, requires no maintenance. 

Other Rotary equipment for truck loading 
TRUCK LEVELER—Raises or lowers truck 
to dock level. Installed in pavement in 
front of loading dock, it saves dock space. 
Economical oil-hydraulic operation. 
LEVA-DOCK RAMP-—Self-leveling loading 
dock ramp moved and supported by a 
powerful oil-hydraulic jack. Smooth, 
dependable operation. 

LEVELATOR LIFT—A simple platform lift 
which permits loading trucks direct from 
plant floor level. Takes up no space. Oil- 
hydraulic operation. 


Get all the [- ACTS 


TEAR OUT THIS PAGE 


... clip to your letterhead 
... Mail today to 


ROTARY LIFT CO. 
Division of Dover Corporation 


1142 Kentucky - Memphis 2, Tenn, 
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general demoralization. Worse, _ it 
might pave the way for a_ peaceful 
Communist takeover of Formosa from 
the inside. 

Theoretically—as observers in the 

I'ar East see it—the best way out of the 
dilemma would be to put a new twist 
on the so-called “two Chinas’’ policy. 
This has been Washington’s policy 
since 1949, with both Democratic and 
Republican Administrations. 
e U. S. Stand—Under this, the U. S. 
has accepted the fact that the Com- 
munists control the mainland, but 
refused to recognize the Peking 
government. Instead, we recognize and 
support the Nationalist regime on 
Formosa. 

[here are two reasons for this: 

e Formosa serves as a_ valuable 
link in a chain of strongpoints, stretch- 
ing from South Korea and Japan to 
South Vietnam. 

¢ The Formosan government also 
stands as an alternative Chinese govern- 
ment—if and when Peking’s grip over 
the mainland might loosen. 

Neither the Reds nor Nationalists 
accept a two-Chinas policy. Peking 
regards Formosa as an “internal” matter, 
as if Chiang’s resistance were simply 
civil war. Taipei considers the Reds as 
conspirators illegally controlling the 
mainland, and—even after nine years 
of Red government—aims for a return 
to power. But there’s a faint possibility 
that during the proposed U. S.-Red 
Chinese negotiation, both Peking and 
Taipei might agree to a two-Chinas 
policyv—each accepting the other's 
position. If the Reds ever agreed to 
that, the island of Formosa would have 
a far easier time with its internal 
problems, and could concentrate more 
on economic development. 


lll. A Going Concern 


Shorn of its enormous defense re- 
quirements, the island would be eco 
nomically viable, with little need of 
U.S. help. Already it stands as a coun- 
try with one of the most progressive 
economies in Asia. 

The name Formosa (the Chinese call 
it T'aiwan) means “‘beautiful.”” And it is 
Lving off the mainland, somewhat as 
Cuba does off the Florida coast, the 
island has a warm, Cuban-type climate 

but with towering, 10,000-ft. moun 
tains. 

In the mid-19th Century, when 
Formosa was still virgin territory in 
habited bv head-hunting aborigines, 
Commodore Perry tried to sell Wash 
ington on taking over the island. He 
got no takers. Instead, Perry helped 
open Japan to the West. And it was 
Japan that first developed Formosa, 
after grabbing it in 1895 from the tot 
tering Manchu dynasty in China. 
¢ Japanese Rule—Japan’s 50-vear reign 


Record Keeping 


Papers 
and Index Cards 


for your records! 


This booklet, yours on request, 
can help guide your organization 
to the right paper for each record 
requirement. After 100 years of 
experience in making Cotton 
Fiber Papers, Parsons today pro 
duces a grade for * 

each record-keeping 

use. This booklet 

may help you now. 


arsons 


WRITE ON YOUR BUSINESS LET 
TERHEAD FOR OUR BOOKLET 
NO. 15, ON HOW TO CHOOSE THE 
RIGHT RECORD-KEEPING PAPER 
PARSONS PAPER CO., HOLYOKE, 
MASS. © PPCO 1957 
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Everyone says BURGESS is BEST 


2 out of 3 industrial-electronic engineers specify BURGESS 
BATTERIES! Burgess has manufacturing specifications on more 
than 5000 types of dry batteries —the most complete one- 
source selection in the industry available through your local 
Burgess distributor. Burgess Batteries are the recognized 
leaders for uniformity, 
electronic engineers depend on Burgess because Burgess Bat- 
teries guarantee uniform power . . . battery after battery! For 
special applications, skilled Burgess engineers offer a FREE 
design consultation service — then manufacture the exact bot- 
tery to fit your needs. Be certain — get BURGESS! 


Write for the name of your local Burgess distributor! 


For full information on special and standard type batteries, contact: 


Socedfy : BURGESS BATTERIES | 
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Thinking about locating a plant in Ohio, Indiana or 
Illinois? Then check Nickel Plate’s survey service. 

NKP has information on available sites—plus facts 
on utilities, taxes, transportation and other data you'll 
need to know. In fact, every NKP survey is tailor-made 
to your requirements. 


Let NKP know those requirements. Please contact 


M. H. Markworth, Nickel Plate Road, 1402 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. MAin 1-9000. 
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—as colonial governments go—was sur- 
prisingly good. It helped Formosa be- 
come a big producer of sugar and rice, 
protected behind Japanese tariff walls. 
It developed railways and roads, built 
public buildings that still serve as a 
memorial to Japan’s rule. 

When the Chinese moved in after 
World War II, they already had a good 
economic base for further developments. 
At first, the Chinese warlords looted the 
island, then brutally suppressed a 1947 
revolt. Finally, after Chiang organized 
his government there in 1949, For- 
mosa’s economy rapidly improved. 

By 1953, the economy was at its pre- 
war level. Look at what has happened 
since. Industrial production is up 42%; 
agricultural output, 18%. The island is 
second only to Cuba as a sugar exporter. 
Altogether, the gross national prod- 
uct has risen 16.3% in the past five 
years. 
¢ High Standards—Not all of this boom 
has gone into expansion of industry or 
exports. Formosa’s living standards rank 
along with Japan’s and Singapore’s as 
the highest in Asia. Since 1953—on a 
per capita basis—food consumption has 
climbed 10%; clothing, 22%; fuel and 
water, 30%. The government also has 
pushed expansion of education. 

The land-reform program has been a 
model job. Only 15% of the arable 
land now is farmed under the tenant 
system. The Nationalists have done this 
in the face of traditional Asian opposi- 
tion to breaking up large land holdings. 
But by doing so, they have helped hold 
the allegiance of the 8-million ‘TVai- 
wancs¢ 

Industrial growth is almost as im- 
pressive, when vou see that 

e The cotton’ textile industrv, 
financed mostly bv overseas Chinese, 
now has an export surplus 

¢ Chemical fertilizers, imported 
from Korea before the war, are being 
produced domestically. 

¢ Shipbuilding, mostly backed by 
Americans, is a wholly new industry 

Still, the economy has its full share 
of problems. The biggest is the size of 
the military budget—around 75% of the 
government's direct outlays. The crutch 
for the island’s economy, of course, is 
U.S ud. Since 1951, that has 
amounted to almost $700-million in 
non-military assistance and about an 
equal amount for military hardware. 
¢ Too Many and Too Young—Another 
headache is the population squeeze. 
l’ormosa has 10-million people, com- 
pared to 6-million prewar. Its popula 
tion density is one of the highest in 
the world—comparable to Belgium's 
and the growth rate is an alarming 3.5 
annually. More than half the popula 
tion is under 20 vears of age. It’s largely 
because of this population growth that 
Formosa now exports only $150-mil- 
lion worth of goods, against double that 
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FOR HELP WITH SPECIAL PROJECTS 
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For a complete outline of the services Ebasco offers, send for ‘“The Inside Story 
of Outside Help.’’ Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. C., Two Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Consulting Engineering + Design&Construction + Financial & Business Studies 
Industrial Relations - Insurance, Pensions & Safety + Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting 
Rates& Pricing -° Research + Sales&PublicRelations + Space Planning 
Systems, Methods & Budgets + Tax + Valuation and Appraisal + Washington Office 
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the Two BIG Sides to the 
JOHN DEERE Industrial Story 





MANAGEMENT men grasp the John Deere 


Industrial story in a hurry. They are quick to FOR INDUSTRY 


see John Deere advantages measured in dollars 


and cents. 


First of all, Management is quick to recognize 
John Deere Industrial power as a good power-per- 


© Commercial Construction 

© Logging and Clearing 

@ Home Building, Landscaping 
© Roads and Streets 

@ Pit, Quarry, and Mine 


dollar buy—high in quality, low in price, all with @ Oil and Gas 
an amazingly big work capacity. Next, Manage- @ Public Works 
ment is quick to see the kind of operating economy © Public Utilities 
‘ - @ Plumbing and Heating 
that John Deere units offer in terms of low fuel 


consumption, durability, low maintenance and 
servicing costs, and greater operator efficiency. 


To Management, all of these advantages 
add up to a solid vote for John Deere as 
the choice of many Industrial jobs. = 





&) JOHN 
Industriel rractors and Equipment 


@ Manufacturing and Warehousing 





For Further Information Write JOHN DEERE, 
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Industrial Division * Moline, Ill. 





amount under prewar Japanese rule. 

One stumbling block has been the 
government bureaucracy. It has kept 
as fingers in most phases of economic 
development, and occasionally slowed 
progress. But there are signs of reform 
—the government now is handing some 
state enterprises, such as fertilizer, to 
private management. And there’s abun 
dant managerial talent, in view of the 
fact that many of the 1.5-million Chi 
nese who fled the mainland came from 
the better-educated classes 


IV. Green-Eyed Reds 


What adds up to progress on For- 
mosa means a threat for Red China. 
To Washington, the island’s economy 
is a “showcase,” but to Peking it’s an 
eyesore—an example, right at its door- 
step, of what relatively free enterprise 
can accomplish. More important, For- 
mosa’s political freedom, with fairly 
honest elections at the local level, 
sharply contrasts with the Red Chinese 
dictatorship 

Thus—as U.S. observers in Japan and 

Formosa see it—Peking worries far less 
about a Nationalist campaign to re 
take the mainland than about the 
simple existence of a free, separate 
Chinese government. Formosa can pro 
vide a rallying svmbol for Chinese dis 
sidents on the mainland. Chinese 
history is full of examples of returning 
cxiles—Sun Yat-sen’s return to form a 
republican government, the Commu 
nists’ own fight for power after sitting 
for many vears in remote Yenan. 
e War Risk—But will Peking risk war 
with the U.S. to eliminate the Na- 
tionalists from Formosa? Far East ob 
servers answer with a qualified “no.” A 
so-called limited war might involve 
devastating nuclear weapons. It might 
impose more of a strain on the Com 
munist bloc than it can afford at this 
time. 

Observers see disturbing signs that 
the Red Chinese leadership is shifting 
away from logical, tough policies 
toward a less realistic approach. They 
point to Peking’s “fairy tale” claims of 
achieving overly ambitious economic 
targets. lor instance, Red China says 
it will produce over 10-million tons of 
steel this vear—4-million more than 
1957—and double output to 20-million 
tons next vear. It also claims a fan- 
tastic 60% increase in food and grain 
production this year over last 
¢ Chip on Shoulder—These claims, 
coupled with Peking’s truculent atti 
tude toward the West (reported by all 
foreigners visiting the capital), might 
add up to Red Chinese adventurism 
On his recent return to Paris, Pierre 
Mendes-F'rance—former French premict 
—commented on the unbridled self 
confidence of the leaders in Peking. This 
puffed-up attitude apparently is a com 
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ARABOL SPECIFICATION ADHESIVES 





























TEMPERATURE-RESISTANT ADHESIVES 


Busy people enjoy the convenience of bake-and-serve rolls—popped from 
the refrigerator into 425° heat. The single package serves as a selling 


init, as a deep-freeze container, and as a baking and serving tray. The A 
foil must be properly adhered to the paperboard, while hot or cold, and a 
remain odorless at all times. a 
Here is a real test of the adhesive’s resistance to heat and cold—a specifi- 

cation common in many other fields. It may be a factor in your operations. 

ARABOL Adhesives are specification-formulated for dozens of other 

requirements—in the making, packaging, labeling and shipping of the prod- 

icts of industry. Specification adhesives —to meet each of your require- 

ments—cost little more (and sometimes less) than run-of-mill adhesives. 

We invite the opportunity to submit formulated samples—for tests to be 


made in your own plant — under your own particular working conditions. 

That is the one kind of testing that assures you of satisfactory results. YEARS OF 

Our fourteen plants and warehouses—plus four laboratories—are your 

assurance of service and delivery. It is our privilege to serve the leaders, PIONEERING IN THE 


s well as hundreds of small users. May we send you a helpful booklet 


listing 23 basic specifications for adhesives? Kindly address your inquiry MAKING OF ADHESWE? 


to Department 17. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. ...a nationwide organization serving major users of industrial adhesives 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. * CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « ST. LOUIS « ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON ¢ PORTLAND, Ore. © ITASCA and McALLEN, Tex. «© CINCINNATI « DENVER «© TAMPA e LONDON, Eng 
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—Another Progressive Step by PAGE! 

e Top quality of materials has al- 
ways been a distinguishing feature 
of PAGE Chain Link FENCE. This 
well-known value plus PAGE stand- 
ards of workmanship in fence erect- 
ing by members of the Page Fence 
Association have given continuing 
assurance of reliable protection and 
good appearance. Now another for- 
ward step adds to value certainty. 
Each newly erected fence will be 
identified by a PAGE “‘REGISTERED”’ 
metal plate and a dated, numbered 
and signed Registration Certificate 
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Registered 











for double assurance 
of quality 


will be given to the owner. Regis- 
tration of your new Page Fence and 
certification of its quality are assur- 
ance of long, dependable service and 
lasting satisfaction. 

PAGE will help you to choose the 
RIGHT fence for you from a wide va- 
riety of fence styles and four supe- 
rior fabric materials—including the 
new Acco Aluminized Fabric. For in- 
formation and name of nearest Asso- 
ciation member, write for Folder DH-26. 


Address: PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


National Headquarters * Monessen, Pa. 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC, 
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GROMMETS 
...by the Millions 


Grommets for any conceivable 
industrial purpose from natural, 
ail purpose (GR-S), Neoprene and 
Buna-N rubbers. 

Western grommets come in 
hundreds of standard sizes, and 
can be ordered in any formulation 
from molds already prepared. 

Western Rubber is fully equipped 
for production of either standard 
or custom designed grommets in 
any size, shape or volume. All are 
quality controlled and economical- 
ly produced to your specifications. 


Write or phone for in- 
formation or a visit by our 
sales engineer in your area. 


RUBBER CoO. 
. INDIANA 


MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUBBER 
PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 








bination of many elements—traditional 
Chinese hatred for foreigners, the Com- 
munists’ successes in the Middle East, 
purported weaknesses in the West, 
and Red China’s verv real economic 
gains. 

Beyond this, Hong Kong observers 
point to an important, intra-party fight 
at the top in Peking as a sign of 
trouble. One group wants to go all- 
out in opposing the U.S. The other 
group believes Red China’s past policy 
of attrition through a show of force 
and conferences is more effective. 
Premier Chou favors the latter course. 
As proof of the effectiveness of his 
diplomacy, he can look back to Korea, 
Indo-China—and to China’s own civil 
war where the Communists won. 


V. Calm Amid Crisis 


Even with a war scare running 
through world capitals, ‘T'aipei—seen at 
midweek—was a calm, provincial capital. 
Droves of foreign correspondents piled 
into the Friends of China Club for a 
breather between assignments. The rest 
of the population seemed oblivious of 
a crisis, as if they had been through the 
same sort of wringer before. 

Compared with the outside world’s 
picture of trigger-happy Nationalists 
hoping for war, the real atmosphere on 
Formosa was one of caution. ‘The 
visit of tough-talking Air Force General 
Curtis LeMay occasioned little excite 
ment. U.S. military advisers—if any 
thing—were piqued that the Nationalists 
had not responded more excitedly to 
Red Chinese threats and shellings 

Last weekend’s decision in Washing- 
ton to protect Nationalist supply con 
voys to Quemoy brought 
jubilance. But just as 


sudden 
suddenly, the 
optimism turned sour when Eisenhowet 
snapped up Chou’s invitation to resum¢ 
negotiations. The Nationalists called it 
1 “Communist victory.” 

e Hard to Retire—If the crisis seemed 
to be slowing down, the outlook at 
midweek remained unclear. U.S. sup- 
port for the Nationalists on Quemoy 
makes it more difficult to give up the 
offshore position—if that’s called for in 


future talks Any retreat would be 
considered a blow to Nationalist 
morale 


If past experience is any guide, the 
Nationalists may not be so intransigent 
as they sound in holding Quemoy. For 
months they told U.S. military advisers 
they would “unleash” their forces 
against the mainland—but didn’t. ‘They 
said they would bomb airfields that the 
Communists were _ building Phe 
didn’t. Then, they said they would 
make bombing runs when the Com- 
munists brought planes to the fields 
They still didn’t. 

Possibly the same sort of 


sequence 
may happen on Quemoy. END 
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North Carolina Plant Location Engineers 


If They Can’t Find A Way- They Make It! 


Their portfolios record -services recently performed for 
industries such as General Electric, Westinghouse, C. 
Howard Hunt Pen Company, Gerber Baby Foods, and 
scores of other expanding industries located in North 
Carolina. 


They are an important part of the North Carolina 
Department of Conservation and Development, a com- 
plete service department at your disposal. 


They will, in complete confidence, answer your questions 
honestly and factually. They will provide you site studies 


on labor, power, water, buildings, transportation, raw 
materials, and community attitudes. They will be glad 
to arrange for you to see the people you want to see 
with regard to any phase of industrial location, and if 
you desire, will accompany you on inspection of possible 
locations. Their knowledge of industry’s problems and 
sincere efforts toward finding solutions contributed to 
167 new plants and 147 expansions in North Carolina 
last year. North Carolina wants new industry to suc- 
ceed. That is why men like these are here to serve 
you without cost or obligation. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina's Business Man Governor Luther H. Hodges (left) with Walter M. 
Schwartz, Jr., President of Proctor Electric Company, survey Proctor’s new 
electric toaster plant, the world’s largest, at Mt. Airy, North Carolina. 


For prompt and confidential plant location information you are invited 
to contact William P. Saunders, Director, Dept. of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 















thanks to automatic xerography... 


Ma Oo CFR Ee 


soa lL. TT / 


A XeroX® Copyflo” 11 continuous 
printer, enlarging disposable micro- 
film onto a continuous roll of offset 
paper masters, is saving Martin of 
Baltimore $85,000 a year in the re- 
production of engineering drawings 
and drawing-change notices. 

The Copyflo continuous printer, 
operating on the electrostatic prin- 
ciples of xerography, is completely 
automatic, enlarging microfilmed en- 
gineering drawings and change no- 
tices onto a continuous roll of inex- 
stock. 


This roll, 2,000 feet long by 12 inches 


pensive, offset-paper-master 
wide, is then cut apart into individual 
masters for the runoff of multiple 
copies on offset duplicators. 


Preston Ball, left, chief of Martin reproduction department, and Parker Daggett, management engi- 
neer, compare with an original drawing the superb quality of a reduced-size copy run off from an 
offset paper master prepared by xerography. Original drawing was first microfilmed, then “‘blown 
back"’ by XeroX” Copyflo” 11 continuous printer onto a paper master for runoff on a duplicator. 


Here are some of the advantages 
of the Copyflo 11 continuous printer 
to Martin of Baltimore: 


e Annual savings of $85,000. 


¢ Output of offset paper masters has 
doubled, with 50% reduction of per- 
sonnel and duplicating equipment. 


Average of 20 minutes saved in en- 
gineering department on each of 


90,000 yearly change notices. 


Improved quality of runoff copies. 


Specification books, training man- 
uals, etc., now printed in half of 
former time, with half the paper 
and half the collating. 


Where the copying of a few or 









yearly 





thousands of different documents is 
needed daily, look to automatic 
xerography for the convincing an- 
swer. Copyflo printers enlarge, re- 
duce, or copy same size. They offer 
the speediest, most flexible, most eco- 
nomical method to get copies precise- 
lv like the original 


document itself or from microfilm. 


either from the 


For complete information, write 
HA.toiw Xerox Inc., 58-16X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices 


in principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 











In Business Abroad 


France’s First GRS Rubber Plant 
To Be Built By International Group 


_An_ international combination, consisting of U.S., 
French, and Dutch interests, is forming a new com- 
pany to build France's first butadiene-styrene (GRS) 
synthetic rubber plant at a cost of $40-million. Sched- 
uled for completion in 1961, the new plant is to produce 
50,000 tons a year of GRS. The venture is calculated 
to save the French Treasury $30-million annually in 
foreign exchange. 

The two U.S. companies in the joint enterprise are 
Boston’s Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., and Texas Butadiene 
& Chemical Corp., partly owned by the Boston com- 
pany. The New York investment house of Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. is indirectly represented through 
part ownership in Texas Butadiene. 

France, for its part, is represented by two companies, 
Saint Gobain and Michelin, one a large chemical and 
glass producer, the other a well-known tire manufac- 
turer. The remaining member of the combination is 
Royal Dutch Shell. 

Primary materials for the new plant are to be fur- 
nished from a Shell refinery near Marseille, and from 
Cabot’s carbon-black plant located in the same area. 
Last vear, France imported 35,000 tons of GRS rubber 
from the U.S. 


U.S. Exports Will Maintain 1957 Pace 


For This Year, Says Commerce Dept. 


The slump in U.S. exports seems to be over. The 
Commerce Dept. estimates that commercial exports for 
the second half of 1958 will be about the same as during 
the first half, when the annual rate was $16.6-billion. 
That would put this year’s total close to 1956, though 
well below 1957's record $19.5-billion. 

A real upturn in commercial sales abroad isn’t ex- 
pected until the first quarter of next year. At that time, 
both exports and imports should start rising. (Imports 
for the first half of 1958 ran at an annual rate of $12.6- 
billion, against $13.1-billion in the preceding half-year. 


Chile’s President-Elect Promises 


To Promote Open-Door Oil Policy 


One outcome of Chile’s presidential election last week 
may be a loosening of the government's tight grip over 
oil exploration inside the 2,500-mi.long country. 

President-elect Jorge Alessandri—businessman and for- 
mer finance minister—says that, on taking office from 
Pres. Ibanez in November, he will promote an open-door 
policy for private U.S. and foreign oil companies. 
Though he failed to win a clear majority in the election, 
as predicted (BW—Aug.30°58,p61), he is certain to be 
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sclected president by Chile’s congress, and to have 
enough broad support to put through an oil reform law. 
Like YPF in Argentina and Petrobras in Brazil, Chile's 
ENAP, a state-run oil company, has not kept pace with 
oil needs. It produces 11,800 bbl. a day, mostly from 
the Magallanes field in the south, but lacks money and 
technical resources to operate on a broader scale. Still, 
with the same nationalistic fears as other Latin countries, 
Chile has kept ENAP in a monopolistic position—though 
repeatedly talking about liberalization of its oil laws. 
Now, as part of his program for limiting government 
interference in industry and attracting foreign invest- 
ment, Alessandri may be the man to push through a new 
oil law, he would like to give foreigners oil concessions 
probably on the conventional basis of splitting profits 
50-50 between private company and government. 


Chrysler Boasts Its Share of Simca 
And Buys Out Dutch Kaiser Plant 


Ever since Chrysler Corp. purchased Ford Motor 
Co.’s 15.2% ownership in Simca, France’s second largest 
auto maker (BW —Aug.9’58,p66), Chrysler executives 
charged with engineering, sales, and styling have been 
shuttling across the Atlantic like birds in badminton. 
And they have been carrying home results. 

Chrysler has increased its ownership in Simca to 25%. 
It’s getting ready to seat Chrysler members on Simca’s 
board—as has Italy’s Fiat, which owns about 40% of 
Simca. Chrysler has also bought the plant and equip- 
ment of Netherlands Kaiser-Frazer in Rotterdam. De- 
tails of the deal weren’t disclosed, but it’s reported that 
Chrysler paid $250,000 more than book value. 

The purchase fits in with Chrysler’s program to push 
Simca sales. Although it was set up originally to assem 
ble Kaiser-Frazer cars and Henry Js, the Netherlands 
company has since confined its activities to assembling 
Simca’s cars and Willvs Jeeps. 


Nationalist China’s CAT Airline 


Thrives Despite Hostile Environment 


Nationalist China’s CAT  airline—Civil Air ‘Trans 
port—keeps right on flying despite Red China's war 
like gestures in the Formosa Strait (page 92) and the 
recent death of its founder, Gen. Claire L. Chennault 
In less than a decade, in fact, CAT has become the 
largest regional airline in the Far East. 

In 1949, CAT was forced off the Chinese mainland 
along with Chiang Kai-shek. It can’t land or even rr 
fuel in countries such as India and Burma that don't 
1ccognize the Formosa government. But 100% U.S 
owned CAT has plenty of business with its afhliated 
companies, CAT employs 3,000, grosses $20-million 
annually. 

It flies a regularly scheduled passenger-cargo service 
in the Far East, and it gets charter flights in the Pacific 
from the U.S. government. CAT also has a lucrative 
maintenance business stemming from service contracts 
with the air forces of the U.S. and Nationalist China 
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In Washington 


Miami TV Case, and Goldfine 


Get a Pre-Election Revival 


The hunt is on again in Washington for improper 
pressures exerted to sway decisions by the federal regu- 
latory agencies. 

This week, a special hearing ordered by a federal court 
got under way at the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to determine if—as alleged in bitter Congres- 
sional hearings early this year—the FCC award of Miami 
TV Channel 10 to a National Airlines subsidiary was 
tainted by “pledged” votes. 

The FCC Channel 10 hearings resulted from dis- 
closures that brought the resignation of FCC member 
Richard A. Mack, implicated as the recipient of loans 
and other favors from an attorney said to be working 
for National’s T'V application. Mack’s vote for the 
National subsidiary made a 4-to-3 majority in its favor. 
Earlier, an FCC examiner had recommended awarding 
the license to another applicant, Frank Katzentine’s 
WKAT, Inc. 

Katzentine led off this week’s witnesses, in what law- 
yers say may be a month-long hearing. It’s presided 
over by Horace Stern, former chief justice of the Penn 
svlvania Supreme Court. 

What Stern—and ultimately, FCC itself—must decide 
is this: Should Mack have disqualified himself from 
voting on the Channel 10 award? And is any applicant 
disqualified to receive the license because of “miscon- 
duct” in trying to influence the original decision? 

Next week, the House Committee on Legislative Over- 
sight—which kicked off the Channel 10 furor and the 
thubarb over Sherman Adams and his friend Bernard 
Goldfine—starts all over again on Goldfine. The com 
mittee will examine Goldfine’s relations with the Securi- 
tics & Exchange Commission. 


Turndown of Depressed Area Aid Bill 


Tops Long List of Eisenhower Vetoes 


Pres. Eisenhower took the bit in his teeth last week 
to veto a politically popular “aid to depressed areas” 
bill, which called for a $275-million program to help 
chronically depressed city and rural areas. He said it 
was “defective” and not in line with Administration 
proposals for maintaining local responsibilities. 

The bill would have set up two $100-million funds 
for loans for industrial redevelopment of communities 
afflicted with chronic unemployment. Another $75 
million would have been available annually to finance 
community facilities to attract new industry. Eisen 
hower pointed out that no money was provided to carry 
out these proposals. He said he would ask Congress 
again in January to enact “more soundly conceived” area 
aid legislation. 


104 (fovernment 


Eisenhower vetoed other legislation of interest to busi- 
ness, but in some cases signed similar bills passed later 
by Congress with objectionable features removed: 

Rivers, harbors, and flood control. Back in April, 
Eisenhower vetoed a $1.7-billion authorization bill, 
largely on grounds it authorized many projects not yet 
approved by the Corps of Engineers. Later, he signed 
a $1.5-billion authorization bill acceptable to him. 

Farm price supports and acreage allotments. In 
March, the President turned down a Democratic bill 
to freeze price supports and acreage allotments at not 
less than existing levels. In August, Congress wrote— 
and Eisenhower signed—a farm bill putting corn, cotton, 
and rice under Agriculture Secy. Benson’s low-support, 
more production program. 

Federal airport act. Eisenhower pocket-vetoed a four- 
year extension and expansion of federal aid for state and 
local construction and improvement of airports. The 
bill would have increased federal spending by $437- 
million over four years. 

Nuclear-powered icebreaker. The President saw no 
point in this $60-million project. 

Mineral stockpiling. In August, Eisenhower vetoed 
a one-year extension of stockpiling authority for asbestos 
and acid-grade fluorspar. 

Claims against the government. This bill would have 
allowed the Defense Dept. to settle claims of $1,000 or 
less for damage. 

Independent offices appropriation. Eisenhower vetoed 
the money bill for most regulatory agencies because of 
an “unneeded” $500-million-plus item for the civil 
service retirement and disability fund. He signed a later 
bill with the item eliminated 


Patman Queries 1,500 Economists 


On Administration and Fed Policies 


Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.), chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee, is surveving the economics 
departments of 150 selected universities to get opinions 
on a broad range of questions dealing with the Admin 
istration’s handling of the national economy 

Patman, an inveterate critic of the Administration’s 
tight money policies and of the Federal Reserve Board, 
says the questionnaire will reach 
mists. 


1.500 econo 
The committee is sending out a_ three-page, 
multiple-choice questionnaire, with suggestions for 
expanded answers if a simple “yes” or “no” won't fill 
the bill. Replies are requested by Oct. 10. 
Here are two sample questions: 
e “In its anti-recessionar\ 


ibout 


ictions during recent 
months, how would you characterize the federal gov 
ernment’s use of these policies—tax reductions, expendi 
ture acceleration and increases, and monetary 
The choice of answers: “too little,” 
much.” 


con 
Casc 
“enough,” or “too 


¢ “Please indicate your appraisal of the use made 
by the Federal Reserve Board] of these techniques to 
check the current recession and promote recovery: open 
market operations, reserve requirements, discount rate.” 
The choice of answers: “under-utilized,” “appropriate 
utilization,” or “over-utilized.” 
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How ‘young thinking’ has improved paint 


We started to apply our broad knowledge of vinyl emulsions to paint in 1955, 

Only five vears ago. This, alter eight vears’ EX perience making vinyl emulsions for ou 
adhesives. Which helped. For simply stated, paint is primarily a pigmented adhesive. 

\ protective coating. One that must adhere to a wide variety of surfaces. 


What happened? Vinyl emulsions—which are vinyl plastics emulsified in water—wer 
successful, Water-thinned vinyl paint sales are zooming past 20-million gallons a year. 


Vinyl paints now being formulated by leading paint companies are nonyvellowing. Sunlight 
resistant, Nonblistering. Labor saving. First coats dry in twenty minutes. Second coats can be 
applied without shifting ladders or scaffolding. These modern paints are pleasant to work 
with. ‘They're odorltree. Easy to apply with brush, roller or spray. Nonstreaking,. 
Equipment cleans up in soap and water, 


National is a pioneer producer of vinyl emulsions—not only for paint—but also for textiles, 
papers, chemical Spec ialties and adhesives—a result of selective research and development. 


e 
STARCHES ADHESIVES 


RESYNS® 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC., 750 THIRD AVE., NEW 












































rman Jonsson visits the “hot house” 

I'l grows erystals purer and more 
y perfect than nature’s, from which 
iding the world’s largest commercial 
it of transistors, Infrared lens in 
Jonsson’s hand was ground from a 

8-inch silicon crystal — largest 
vrown, 


ions many semiconductor products, . 


The eyes of ‘Texas...and the brains 


BUSINESS 


In his left hand, Texas Instruments Chairman Erik Jonsson 
holds the «scornea™ for an interceptor missile’s infrared eye... 


in his right, a lobe for the transistorized brain of an ICBM 


Every busy week. the future races nearer in Dallas, where Texas 
Instruments Incorporated has grown 20-fold in about 1O years . . . its 
vigorous Chairman Erik Jonsson leading it beyond the mind’s im- 
aginings in such rarefied fields as electronics, infrared optics, missile 
control, geophysics, and high-speed data reduction—at an $85 mil- 
lion-a-year clip. And. like other active executives of companies 
that must keep ahead of the present, abreast of the future, Erik 
Jonsson reads Business Week. For technology. too. must live by 
the hook ...by the facts and figures that feed management deci- 
sions: markets and money, price and profit, labor and management, 
government and defense. Business Week prints more about more 
of business than any other magazine. It leads its field in manage- 
ment readership per advertising dollar. For 20 years it has been 
the principal advertising medium... when you want to influence 


management men, 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine: Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 








Increase your office-prod 








Globe-Wernicke Techniplan Partitions magically create efficient, attractive private and semi-private 


ffices, a proven technique for increasing employee work output. Techniplan Partitions are space-engineered, modular metal 


units. They can be installed overnight with ordinary tools. No alteration of your lighting, air conditioning or other existing 
facilitie necesso Free-st {j Technip! Partitions can t as easil d auickly be re-arranged to suit chanaina reaquire- 
acilities is necessary. Free-standing tecnnipian Fartifions can just as easily ana quickly be re-arranged fo suif changing require 
ments. They are never obsolete. There is no simpler, faster or more economical way to increase yc t product tha 
installing Globe-Wernicke Techniplan Partitions. Their tremendous acceptance is endorsed by the thousands of installations in 


Why not call the G/W dealer™ in your city today? He will be happy to demonstrate the many outstand- 


every type of business 


which are illustrated below, of Techniplan Partitions — or write for complete information to Dept. A-9. 
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Globe-Wernicke 


makes business 






a pleasure 





© 





Techniplan partitions, 
available in 8 widths, 
4 heights—up to 84”, 
interlock to form free- 
standing sections. 


Techniplan metal par- 
titions are available 
with glass (transparent 
er translucent), metal c+ 
acoustical panels. 


Techniplan panels and 
posts have provisions 
for concealed wiring 
and electrical outlets 
and switches. 


Techniplan partitions 
have open base; can 


be converted to closed 
base with snap-in, 
snap-out base panels. 





THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. « CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


* Deolers listed in Yellow Pages under “Office Furniture 
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BUSINESS WEEK Current figures show that life insurance for children is spreading fast. 


SEPT. 13, 1958 Insurance men—aided by attractive new plans, such as “jumping 
juvenile” policies—are overcoming parents’ emotional objections to buying 
coverage on their children’s lives. The modern concept: Start the child on 
his personal insurance program—for his own benefit in later years—by 
giving him a policy based on extremely low premiums. 


A word of caution: Obviously, such insurance should be bought only 
after you have made provision for your own program. Persons with high 
A BUSINESS WEEK incomes will do well to weigh the juvenile insurance idea carefully—as a 
supplement to other estate planning devices, such as establishment of trust 
funds, outright gifts of securities, and so on. 


SERVICE If you do decide that juvenile insurance fits into your particular estate 
plan, then the best time to buy is before the youngsters reach the age of 15. 


At infancy (under one year), the average annual premium per $1,000 
worth of straight life coverage is only about $11.50; at age five, this goes to 
around $12; at age 10, to about $13; at age 15, about $14.75—and it jumps 
fast to $17 at age 20; to about $19 at age 25; and $25 at age 35. 


Annual dividends, of course, often cut the premiums. Thus, the $1,000 
ordinary life premium for an eight-year-old runs from $12 to $14, depending 
on the company. In most cases, though, the net cost 10 years later (age 18) 
would be somewhat less, around $9 to $11—compared with about $16.50 
for a new policy bought at age 18. 


There’s one broad limitation. Under recently revised state laws, most 
insurance firms apply these new coverage limits: (1) infancy to 4% years, 
$5,000 or 25% of the existing insurance on the head-of-family; and (2) 


ages 4% to 144% years, $5,000 or 50% of the head-of-family’s personal 
coverage. 





Assuming these limits are no serious obstacle, there are several interest- 
ing points you’ll want to talk over with your insurance man: 


“Payor clause.” This is well worth looking into. For an additional 
premium, a waiver of premium is provided in the event the parent dies. 
The child remains fully covered. 


The extra premium is based on the age and insurability of both parent 
and child—the range is fairly broad. One example: On ordinary life for a five- 
year-old, where the father is 35, the annual cost of the payor clause would 
run from $1 to $2 per $1,000. Note that this special clause can be attached 
to any form of juvenile policy—including an endowment. 


Limited-life payment. This type of policy has become extremely popular 
in recent years. It’s a compromise between an endowment and an ordinary 
life policy. The idea, of course, is that you pay premiums only for a specified 
number of years. The policy is all paid up at the end of this period, but 
the benefits are not payable until the death of the insured. 


For example, if a father bought a $25,000 20-payment life policy on a five- 
year-old child, it would cost around $600 a year, with the final premium 
due when the child reached 25. In comparison, a straight endowment— 
which would provide a full $25,000 payment at age 25, but no insurance 
thereafter—would cost from $1,000 to $1,200 a year; the same ordinary life 
policy would cost about $300 a year—with premiums, of course, due for 
the remainder of the child’s life. 


Note: A practical idea in some cases—if you don’t want to have the child 


saddled with premium payments on his own later on—is to consider buying 09 
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him some kind of life policy outright (single premium) as a gift, paying for 
it all at once. Here again, though, the problem is one of balancing estate 
planning methods and objectives. 


“Jumping juvenile” policies. This is the newest and biggest develop- 
ment in the juvenile insurance field. 


You buy a policy on the child’s life with a clause stating that when the 
child reaches 21, the policy value jumps to five times its original value—and 
without further medical examination. 


Suppose the child is five years old. The annual premium would be 
$50 per $1,000—compared with $12 under a conventional policy. At age 21, 
each $1,000 of coverage jumps to $5,000, with the premium remaining at $50 
—compared with about $100 for a conventional $5,000 policy bought at 21. 


At age 21, the conventional policy, bought when the child was five, has 
a cash value of around $115 (for a $1,000 unit), with $240 paid in. The 
jumping policy has a cash value of $700, with $800 paid in. Aside from 
the higher cash value, the big advantage of the jumping policy is that— 
at an early age—you can safeguard the future insurability of a child. 


Watch for more spirited “extra point” play when the football season 
opens next Saturday. For the first time in nearly 50 years, football scoring 
rules have been changed by the National Collegiate Athletic Assn. Varied 
formations and shifts may be evident, and there could be fewer tie games. 


Now the “try” for points after touchdown will begin on or behind the 
3-yd. line. Two points will be scored for a successful running or passing 
play crossing the goal line, and one point for a successful kick goal or safety. 
Under the old rules the play started on the 2-yd. line and whether the players 
ran with the ball, kicked it, or passed it over the line, the team was credited 
with only one point. 


Other important rule changes: 


* Substitutions. A player is permitted to return once during any period in 
which he was withdrawn—providing at least one down has intervened. 


* Free kick out of bounds. This is now a foul both on kick-off and on kick 
after safety, with a 5-yd. penalty from the spot from which the ball was 
kicked. (The new rule, of course, does not apply to scrimmage kicks.) 


* Time outs. Free time outs have been reduced from 5 to 4 for each team 
during each half. 


Also, beginning this season, you'll identify field judges by their bright 
green arm bands; umpires will continue wearing red ones. 


The story of the first 50 years (1908-1958) of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration—an informal account of the B-School’s 
growth and development—is told in Melvin T. Copeland’s new book, And 
Mark an Era (Little, Brown, $6). 


Under a meat-of-the-month plan soon to be announced—designed espe- 
cially for businessmen—you’ll be able to receive a variety of meat, seafood, 
and poultry (from a 12-lb. prime rib roast to four 17-oz. Rock Cornish hens 
with wild rice) for special occasions throughout the year. (Pfaelzer Bros., Inc., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago; $210 a year.) 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 13, 1958, issue—Business Week, 880 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














THIS IS RESPONSE! 


Some months a go,we rant his 
message summing upt he case 
for business publication ad- 
vertising. 

It received an overwhelm- 
ing response. Businessmen 
have requested over 60,000 
reprints. It has become the 
text of countless editorials, 
because it brings into sharp 
focus the basic truth that 

advertising is 4 major tool 

of business. 

But there’s another kind 
of response that is even 
more important to you— 
the actual sales response 

which can result from 
advertising your prod- 


ucts in business publications. 

For years there has been 
overwhelming evidence that 
specific sales are made every 
day by business publication 
advertising. One method of 
evaluating this evidence is 
to ask subscribers to many 
of our publications what ac- 
tion they have taken as a re- 
sult of reading your adver- 
tising.- 

On the following Pages, 
you will read a few of many 
verbatim comments from 
this continuing research. 
They show how business pub- 
lication advertising sells your 
products and services. 


*T don’ 
n’t know who you are 


I don’t k 
on’t know your company 


I don’t k 
now your co . 
mpany’s product. 


I don’t k 
now what your company stands for 


I don’ 
Vt kn 
ow your company’s customers 


¢ 


h 
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(Advertisement) 









MEN WHO REAO 
BUSINESSPAPERS 
MEAN BUSINESS 





‘As a result of this ad, we have started 
processing the necessary paper work to 
include this machine in our budget.” 


President, 
Welding Accessories Manufacturer 


“We saw the (brand 
name) lift truck ad in 
(business publication). 
We ordered it and have 


it working now.” 


Plant Manager, 
Bakery Products 
Manufacturer 


**This ad sold me 
completely. I talked to 
the salesman, my order 
has been placed and I 
am anxiously awaiting 
the delivery.” 


Superintendent, 
Cotton Manufacturer 


Company : 
_ *‘Whatever it was the ad was 


supposed to do, it got across. 
We bought two machines at a 
purchase price of $1,@90,000.”’ 


General Foreman, 
Metal Fabricating Plant 











(Advertisement) 


“Our chief electrician saw this ad and 
installed a few (brand name) precision 
switches as a tryout.” 


Electrician, Metal Springs Manufacturer 


*“T called a local distributor and got 
some parts we needed after reading 
(company) ad. He had everything 
we needed on hand to fix the traps 
we were having trouble with and 
they seem to be working very 

well now.” 


Plant Engineer, 
Electric Shavers Manufacturer 


**We have purchased some fire extinguishers from 
(company) and some (brand name) motors that we 
have seen in (business publication). We refer to this 
magazine for any vendors we need.” 


Plant Engineer, Soap Manufacturer 


“T buy a lot of things from 
(company) from seeing the ads in 
(business publication). There are 
so many things that I order from 
seeing the ads in this magazine 

I just couldn’t name them all.” 


Electrical Foreman, 
Sporting Goods Manufacturer 





( Adverticement) 










ADVERTISING IN 
BUSINESSPAPERS 


MEANS BUSINESS 


‘“‘We just spent $11,000 for (product) as a “As a result of this ad, we have this 
result of an ad in (business publication).” (brand name) milling machine on order.” 
General Foreman, Foreman, 
Manufacturer of Control Devices Airplane Manufacturer 


“We are going to buy a turret drill as a 
result of seeing their ad.” 

Manager of Manufacturing, 

Lamp Machine & Parts Manufacturer 


*‘We just purchased bucket elevators 
through this (company) ad.” 

Vice President, 

Chocolate and Cocoa Manufacturer 














“Recently we installed permanent magnets 

from (company). We located them through 

an ad in (business publication).” 
Administrative Assistant, 
Drug Chain Company 


“T tore out an ad for a new type of screws 


and showed it to my maintenance foreman. 


We are now changing over to these screws 
wherever possible.”’ 

Chief Engineer, 

Hand Tool Manufacturer 


( Advertisement) 


*‘We ordered several heaters as a result of 

reading this ad in (business publication).”’ 
Product Engineer, 
Automobile Manufacturer 


“We contacted the company through their 
ad and had a representative call. We ordered 
the end mill. We have used it and found it 
very satisfactory.” 

Works Manager, 

Screw Machine Products Manufacturer 











(Ad: ertl 





“I saw the ad for water- 
proofing material and got 
in touch with the supplier. 
We decided to try it out. 
It worked fine and we 
are happy we tried it.” 
Vice President, 
Heavy Construction 
Company 


ement) 








“We dealt with (company). We saw their ad 
in (business publication) and we bought 
some things through them. We also bought a 
production control board and clips from 
them. I was very interested in the (company) 
ad. We are considering that filter.” 


Factory Manager, Leather Goods Manufacturer 





“Bought one of the new (brand name) trucks 
that was shown in the advertisement in the 
January issue. I just bought 30 (brand name) 
tires from the advertisement in this issue.” 


Superintendent, Manufacturer of Drills 











“T look through the ads for new items, new 
developments and new materials. We ordered 
(brand name) lighting equipment and some 
electrical heating equipment as a result of 
the advertising in (business publication).”’ 


President, Button Manufacturer 








(Advertisement) 


“We get all of our information for the 
purchase of new equipment from (business 
publication). The most recent example is the 
pneumatic drill we bought from (manufacturer) 
just a few weeks ago. We got it from 

an ad in this magazine.” 


Plant Superintendent, 
Fabricated Metal Products Manufacturer 


“Two years ago, I bought a (brand name) 
fork lift truck through an ad in (business 
publication). In February of this year, we 
purchased another one. A lubricant very 
definitely was purchased as a result of learning 
about it from the ads in this magazine.”’ 


Supervisor of Maintenance, Printer 





‘We gave out a $250,000 conveyor contract, 
ncluding work bench layout—a full 

production line—picked out primarily from 
ds in (business publication ).” 


Plant Manager, Optical Products Manufacturer 





_— 


“We called (company) 
and contacted them 
with reference to their 
meter clocks. We 
purchased two of them. 
It was their ad that 
prompted our action.” 


Fleet Superintendent, 
Beverage Company 
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ADVERTISING IN 
BUSINESSPAPERS 
MEANS BUSINESS 





American Machinist Engineering News-Record 

Metalworking Construction 

Aviation Week Factory Management 
including Space Technology & Maintenance 

Aviation Plant Operating Management 

Business Week Fleet Owner 

Business Management Truck & Bus Fleets 

Chemical Engineering Food Engineering 

Chemical Process Industries Food Manufacturing Management 

Chemical Week Industrial Distribution 

Chemical Process Industries Distribution—Industrial 

Coal A National Petroleum News 
oal Age 


Petroleum Marketing 
Coal Mining 


Nucleonics 


Construction Methods Atomic Energy 


& Equipment 
ye a Petroleum Week 


The Entire Oil Industry 
Control Engineering 


o~ P 
Instrumentation & Control ower 
Industrial Power & Plant Services 
Electrical Construction Electrical Utilities 


& Maintenance Product Engineering 


Design Engineering & Product Development 
Electrical Merchandising Purchasing Week 
Appliance-Radio-T V 


Electrical Construction & Maintenance 


Purchasing— Industrial & Business 


Electrical West Textile World 

Electrical Power Industry Textiles 

Electrical Wholesaling OVERSEAS PUBLICATIONS: 
Electrical Apparatus & Supplies International Management Digest 
Electrical World (Latin America & Overseas Editions) 
Electric Utilities, Industrial Power Systems, The American Automobile 


Electric Power Consulting Engineering El Automovil Americano 
Electronics Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
Electronics 


Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 
Engineering & Mining Journal 


Metal i 
Metal & Nonmetallic Mining 7 - work ng Production 
Published in England 
E& MJ Metal & Mineral Markets 
Metal & Nonmetallic Prices 


(Buyers’ Guides, Directories, Handbooks for 
many fields of industry) 


McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc. -g 


= 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. % 





Offices in principal cities of the U.S. and Europe 
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Profit 


PROFIT 


Margins Start to Rise... 


MARGIN TREND 


1957 1958 
First Last First 
Half Half Quarter 


Second 


Quarter 


OPERATING RESULTS 


(1958 vs. 1957) 
First Quarter Second Quarter 
Sales Earnings | Sales Earnings 
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All base figures exclude mentioned nonrecurring items. “Pretax profits in percent of sales. #After-tax earnings in percent of sales. 


And Earnings Get Set for a Turn 


Cost cutting to beat the recession squeeze in sales and pro- 
fits began to show results in second-quarter bulge in margins 
of profit. This rise foreshadows better earnings by yearend 
for many companies—and some are already reaping benefits. 


the 


past vear, as sales slid and 
tumbled, the squeeze in profit 
is—which had been narrowing 
for many companies for several 
cally began to hurt. Many 
te officials, lulled by vears of 
immings into complacency over 
but “inflexible” costs, belatedly 
t their paring knives. ‘They found, 
surprise, that costs could be cut. 
efforts were tentative or tem- 
ind as one management con 
says, it isn’t a permanent 
for “company presidents to 
their arms and fire a lot of 
But permanent or not, the 


corporations have had some 
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success in cutting expenses, and there 
are signs that profit margins—profits 
as a percent of sales before taxes—are 
beginning to widen. 

The table tells that story, but it has 
a larger meaning, too. ‘That is that you 
can expect a forthcoming improvement 
in earnings for many companies whose 
profit margins are swelling. Lionel D 
Edie & Co., business analvsts, estimates 
that by the fourth quarter of this vear 
the average leading manufacturer will 
have sliced unit costs as much as 10% 
below its highest-cost quarter in 1957. 

Though it doesn’t absclutely follow 
that this, by itself, will improve carn- 
ings, there’s no question that the effect 


will be beneficial. Just how much. it 
will tone up earnings depends on a 
large number of factors. Standard & 
Poor's, however, figures that carnings 
per share of the corporations making up 
its 425-stock industrial index will ris 
to an annual rate of about $3.25 im 
fourth-quarter 1955, against $2.71 in 
the first quarter. 
° eae Lever—Profit margins, a 
everv businessman knows, exert tremen 
dous leverage on earnings. A_ small 
bulge in profit margin usually improve 
a company’s carnings, even if sales stay 
even or drop slightly. If sales go up, 
this same small rise in profit’ margin 
can push carnings skyward. ‘The revers« 
unhappily, is equally true; in a penod 
of declining sales, a narrowing profit 
margin may cause sink 
sickeningly. 

That's what happened, of course, as 
the recession deepened. ‘The 
was attributed to increased transporta- 


carmings to 
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COLSON CASTERS 


Light Duty 


Over four hundred types of 
easy rolling casters for 
wood and metal furniture. 
Save effort . . . save floors. 


FINEST 


MADE FOR 





Medium Duty 


Over six hundred types of 
sturdy, load floating cast- 
ers for light trucks and 
commercial equipment. 


FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT 


Heavy Duty 


Over a thousand types of 
rugged casters for original 
and replacement material 
handling equipment. 





INDUSTRY & COMMERCE 


Special & Brake 


Hundreds of job engineered 

types of casters to meet O 
specific needs in hospitals, aS 
commerce, and plants. 


Your local Colson representative or dis- 
tributor can promptly supply you from 
over 2000 types for original or replace- 
ment use to fit all jobs and equipment 
exactly . . . based on more than 70 years 


of experience and service in the field. 
Save floors, save equipment, save time and 
money, specify the finest, Colson Casters. 























Contact 
your local 
representative 
or distributor 
or write to 


The Colson Corporation 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 

A subsidiary of 

Great American Industries, Inc 





, Elyria, Ohio 
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tion, labor, and material costs (BW — 
May17’58,p103). Look at the general 
shrinkage of profit margins from the 
first half to the last half of 1957 for 
the companies in the table on page 119, 
and the generally continued narrowing 
in the first quarter of this vear. As a 
result, company after company suffered 
a deeper percentage decline in earnings 
than in sales in first-quarter 1958. 
l'ake as one example the B. F. Good 
rich Co. This big tire manufacturer, hit 
by the precipitous drop in auto sales, 
had a shrinkage in profit margin from 
10% in the last half of 1957 to 7 
in first-quarter 1958. ‘Though sales fel] 
off only 12% in this vear’s first quarter 
from the year-ago period, earnings 
plummeted 35% In second-quarter 
1958 the profit margin bulged again, 
and the rate of earnings decline slowed. 
¢ Happier Story—Now the process is 
working in reverse, showing how widen- 


=o 
—JI£zA 


ing profit margins can push earnings 
up. A good example is the experience 
of Johns-Manville Corp. The profit 
margin of this building materials maker 
swelled from 5% in first-quarter 1958 
to 12.9% in the second quarter—and 
second-quarter earnings promptly rose 
8% in the face of a +% drop in sales 
Chis happier pattern held for many 
companies this year. Among them 

e Electric Auto-Lite Co. told stock- 
holders that increased emphasis on cost 
reduction programs enabled it “to rea- 
lize approximately the earnings 
during the second quarter as for the first 
quarter, notwithstanding a 10% de- 
crease in the second-quarter 
volume.” 

e For Fort Wavne 
Paper Co., “net earnings for the 24 
weeks ended June 14, 1958, showed a 
14% improvement, although the com- 
pany’s volume was down 17%,” 


SATNIC 


sales 


Corrugated 


Pres 


Harold M. ‘Treen reports. 
e Armstrong Cork Co. earnings 
for the second quarter held almost 


even with the 1957 quarter, despite a 


decline in sales. A major factory, savs 
Pres. C. J. Backstrand, was “‘an aggres- 


sive program of cost reduction.” 
The pattern is far from 
however. Second-quarter 
American Machine & Metals, Inc., for 
example, fell 18.5% on approximately 
the same volume of sales as in the 1957 
period. The table on page 
a number of similar cases. 
bd Delaved—Som« COM panies, despite 
declining sales and earnings, have made 
only token attempts to cut costs hey 
gambled on a short, mild 
figured they'd ride it out on 
position. Others started 
strenuous cost-cutting programs, but 
won't reap the benefits for a while. 
One such company is Crane Co., 
whose 15.4% drop in second-quarter 
sales shoved earnings down from 99¢ 
a common share in the 1957 period to 


universal, 
earnings of 
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recession, 
a strong 
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WHAT'S THIS GOT 
TO DO WITH 

CUSTOMER 
RELATIONS? 


Shaw-Barton’s Sport-Pak—a 
reversible blanket kit that may be 
worn as a stadium wind-breaker 
—helps you build preference with 
important customers. Perfect for 
observing company anniversaries 
or re emphasizing your 
appreciation this Christmas 


The Sport-Pak goes home with 
your customer 
\ travels too! 
Again and again 
“You're There 
Write us for 
Portfolio of Plans 
or call your 
Shaw-Barton 


representative 


- 








“you're there” with 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Adve lising 


SALES OFFICES 
GENERAL OFFICES 


N PRINCIPAL CITIE 
AND PLANT. COSHOCTON, OHIO 


For record-breaking sales 
and profits — nothing does 
it like incentive-producing 
American Express Travel 
Awards .. . priced easily 
within your budget and 
arranged by experts from 
the finest, most complete 
travel service — 108 years 
of experience — 399 offices 


world-wide. 





For complete information, write: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 





65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-2000 
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U¢ this vear. According to Pres. Necle 
Stearns, it has been working to 
establish a basis for improved future 
immings” as soon as its program to 
ttset recession effects catches hold. 

Such programs can themselves be 

stly. W. L. Litle, chairman of 
Sucvrus-Erie Co., maker of excavating 
uachinery, told stockholders several 
weeks ago that nonrecurring charges 
ittributable to programs for putting 
vperations on a low-cost basis came to 
/¢ a share for the first six months of 
1958. 
* Hidden Factors—In addition, there 
are a number of factors affecting profit 
figures that escape the casual eve. Some 
companies may deliberately choose 
iccounting options that depress earn- 
ings, Or postpone earnings to show a 
more favorable picture later on. A 
partner of a big Manhattan accountin 
hrm Ssavs: 

“Some companies figure that in a 
recession vear stockholders and the rest 
of the financial community expect poor 
earnings. So the company can do things, 
legally, that tend to make earnings 
look a little worse. Then next vear they 
can surprise evervbody with a_better- 
than-expected showing.” 

\ shipbuilding or constructton com- 
pany that bills customers on a percent- 
age of completion basis could, for 
example, sav it has completed 89% of 
a contract, and get paid accordingly, 
though 92% is actually completed. 
This amounts to postponing patt of its 
profits for a more favorable showing 
later. 

Or a company could write down its 
inventory to an unusual degree. If it 
redesigns a product line each vear, who 
is to determine the exact value of last 
vear’s leftovers? Though most com- 
panies would rather not discuss these 
devices—except in small-print notes to 
financial statements—accountants — sa\ 
use of these and other methods is not 
uncommon. Similar methods can sput 
a quick profits surge in an upturn. A 
company with foreign subsidiaries, for 
example, may throw an unusually large 
chunk of foreign profits into consoli- 
dated earnings. 
¢ Big Bite—One company that is taking 
a big bite out of 1958 profits is Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. In the past 
several vears it has run up deferred pre 
operating expenses totaling more than 
$10-million, largelv for design, engi- 
neering, and construction of new plants. 
These costs will be charged against 
income for the second half of this 
year. 

While this will reduce reported 
profits for this vear, the company 
explains, “it will materially benefit the 
corporation's cash position and future 
strength,” and “profits in 1959 and sub- 
sequent years will not be burdened 
with anv of these charges.” END 
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We realize that in selecting a plant site you have many 
factors to consider. 

Transportation, of course, is of major importance and in 
the western territory served by Union Pacific you are 
assured of the finest in reliable freight service—and 
passenger transportation. 

When it comes to specific information regarding western 
industrial properties, we are prepared to furnish, upon 
request, data pertinent to your requirements. 

May we suggest that you contact your nearest Union 
Pacific office or get in touch with us direct. We will be 
pleased to cooperate fully. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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In Labor 


“Nondiscriminatory” Union Hiring Halls 


Upheld by Labor Board Examiner 


A National Labor Relations Board trial examiner last 
week upheld the use of “nondiscriminatory” union hir- 
ing halls in the maritime industry. 

The ruling came in a case involving the American 
Coal Shipping Co., owned by coal companies, railroads, 
and the United Mine Workers (BW—Aug.17'57,p143). 
The National Maritime Union signed a contract for 
jobs on the first ship, the Coal Miner. The Seafarers’ 
International Union challenged the agreement. 

The NLRB trial examiner found the contract “per- 
fectly legal” but limited it to the one ship. If ACS 
adds others, NLRB elections must be held. Meanwhile, 
he said, ACS can legally “select one nondiscriminators 
source” for hiring crewmen, and NMU and SIU hiring 
halls qualify. Presumably, either can be used. 


Confident Hoffa Calls for Election 


But Monitors Doubt Its Democracy 


James R. Hoffa, president of the Teamsters, will ask 
the union’s general executive board next week to call 
a special convention this fall to hold a “supervised” 
election. According to Hoffa, “in view of all this com- 
motion, the membership is entitled . . . to say who 
they want to run their international union.” 

The Teamsters elected Hoffa to a five-vear term in 
October, 1957. Rank-and-filers challenged the conven 
tion, charged democratic procedures were bypassed _ in 
selection of delegates. A court fight was settled when 
monitors were named to supervise the union’s affairs. 
They were directed to stay on the job until a special 
election, presumably at their direction. 

The monitors do not feel that the union is ready— 
now—for another election. At least two of the three feel 
that a truly democratic vote can’t be guaranteed. 

Hoffa and his associates aren’t in the mood for any 
delay. Cockier day by dav, Hoffa wants to secure his 
grip on the ‘Teamsters presidencv—and end the monitor- 
ship—this year. 

I'he monitors are expected to ask the union board 
to delay a convention until next spring, or later. If the 
board doesn’t—and it isn’t expected to—the next moves 
may come in court. 


McDonald and Carey Face Tests 


Presidents of dominant unions in two major indus 
tries face important conventions in the next two wecks. 
Neither David J. McDonald of the United Steelworkers 
nor James B. Carey of the International Union of Elec 
trical Workers is threatened with loss of power, but 
each must show strong leadership or risk the further 
development of opposition forces. 
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McDonald’s strength in USW deteriorated steadily 
over the past two years. He almost lost the presidency 
to an unknown last vear. Anti-McDonald factionalism 
continued to pick up after that (BW —Jun.7'58,p99). 

l'oday, however, there are signs of a “loyalist’’ swing 
to McDonald. In part, the tough bargaining in the 
auto industry has led steel locals to tighten ranks, alert 
to the possibilities of similarly tough resistance to USW 
demands next year. 

But, some of the issues that split USW in 1956 are 
due to come up again, explosively, in Atlantic City next 
week. Opposition forces want dues cut, McDonald’s 
annual $50,000 salary pared. There's little question 
about McDonald having the voting strength at the 
convention to veto these moves, if not block them. 

His problem will be how to do it and alienate nobody. 

The IVE will convene Sept. 22 in Philadelphia. ‘There 
is an undercurrent of dissatisfaction with Carey’s leader 
ship, although so far few openly challenge him. IUF 
is currently embroiled in bargaining with General Elec- 
tric, and Carey is talking tough. The interesting ques 
tion is: Will a recession-minded convention support 
a tough policy—if Carey continues to advocate one? 


Mine Workers Claim $1.4-Million Savings 


Since Fund Limited Choice of Doctors 


The United Mine Workers Welfare & Retirement 
Fund reported last week that it cut medical and hospital 
costs 2.4% and saved $1.4-million in nine months by 
limiting the choice of physicians by its beneficiaries. 
Since last October, its director said, the number who 
received hospital care dropped from 93,679 in previous 
year to 85,426; days hospitalized declined by 173,000. 

Last October, the fund adopted a restrictive policy 
opposed by the American Medical Assn., which demands 
a free choice of doctors—to curb medical “‘abuses” such 
as “needless” and “unduly long” hospitalization (BW 
Jun.14'58,p30). AMA has angrily denounced the UMW 


reasons as “groundless.” 


NLRB Jump Into “No Man’‘s Land” 


Gets Some Cheers, and a Few Boos 


Ihe National Labor Relations Board’s proposals to 
widen its jurisdiction (BW—May17'58,p136) are getting 
a mixed reception. AFL-CIO and its unions welcome 
a reduction of the “no man’s land” of labor disputes 
that NLRB won’t handle—and state agencies can’t. But 
labor—and particularly the Retail Clerks and the Hotel 
& Restaurant Employees—say the board’s jurisdiction 
still hasn’t been broadened enough. 

Employers are divided in their reaction. Many in the 
construction industry sav the changes will mean smoother 
labor relations. 
men disagree. 

Meanwhile, the federal Small Business Administration 
last week added its admonition against the new rules 
[t urged legislation that would turn over small and local 
labor disputes to the states, not to NLRB. 





Auto dealers and many small business 
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Why did you buy a house? 


HEN YOU decided to buy a house, you 
W vere probably thinking primarily of 
your wife and children. 

You wanted to be sure that they would 
have a nice home to live in—one that 
suited the family needs. Another concern 
was for the environment in which your 
children would grow up. You wanted good 
schools .. . plenty of play space. . . nice, 
congenial neighbors. 

These are fine reasons for buying a house, 
and they're just as good for making sure 
that your family can keep it if something 
should happen to you. 


Metropolitan offers several ways for you 


to make sure that your family will be left 
with a deed instead of a debt. 

A Metropolitan Mortgage Term Plan is 
one way. It is designed to cover the usual 
type of home mortgage, which decreases 
each year as payments on the principal are 
made. The face amount of the insurance 
also decreases, so that the level premium 
is relatively inexpensive. 

Another way, more satisfactory for most 
younger men, is a Metropolitan Whole Life 


policy This is permanent insurance 


In addition to assuring that funds will be 
available for payment of the mortgage in 
the event of death, it also builds cash and 


8 
& 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AvEeNUE, New York 10, N 


COPYRIGHT 1956 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


loan values which furnish a nest egg to help 
take care of payments in case of illness o1 
other emergency. 

And because the face value does not de- 
crease, it can be used for continuing pro- 
tection or be fitted into your retirement 
plans after the mortgage is paid off 

Your Metropolitan Representative will 
be pleased to explain these plans to you 
and help determine which type is best for 
you. Call him... let him show you that... 


Metropolitan service is 
as local as Main Street... 
as close as your phone 
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You’re comfortable on 
ELECTRA/FLIGHT! New 
radiant heating in the walls 
and floor surrounds you with 
even-temperatured warmth. 
No-draft air conditioning can 


operate on the ground also. 





ence known as: 


NOW BEING DELIVERED—JET POWERED ELECTRA! The first prop- 
jet Lockheed Electras are being delivered this month for scheduled 
service before Christmas. Fourteen leading airlines throughout the 
world will inaugurate a new era of jet age service, performance and 
economy with the Electra in the months ahead. More than just a 
“new” airplane, the Electra offers travelers a unique flying experi- 


ELECTRA/FLIGHT 





You'll enjoy ELECTRA/FLIGHT! Vibration-free, jet power smooth- 
ness lets you write or read with ease. You'll enjoy a big picture window 
panorama. The wide, spacious cabin allows for more comfortable 
seating and easy walking in the aisle, and provides space for more 
efficient stewardess service. 


~—H a 


ELECTRA/ FLIGHT saves you You'll fi nd ELECTRA/ 
time, in the air and on the ground. FLIGHTS available! Swift 
Four General Motors Allison Prop- in the air, nimble on the 
Jet Engines whisk the Electra along ground, Electra brings the jet 


t almos i i ‘ ee 1 , 
sists t7 miles o minute. Be age to the smaller communities, 


cause the Electra reaches cruise , ] 


tor t can serve over 1300 of 


altitude in a hurry you spend less 
time with seat belt on...have more 
freedom to enjoy the journey. 


, } 
today’s airports located in all 


parts of the world. 


feronaves de Mexico « American Airlines « Ansett/ANA of Australia ¢ Braniff Airways « Cathay-Pacific Airway 
Eastern Air Lines ¢ Garuda Indonesian Airways « KLM Royal Dutch Airlines ¢ National Airlines « PSA—Pacific Southwest Airline 





Qantas Empire 


Airways « Tasman Empire Airways « Trans-Australia Airlines « Western Airlit 





The finest jet power d airliner for city-to-city trave l. 
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FIREBIRD III stands for inspection with access panels opened to show gas turbine (jet) engine and electronic equipment. 


GM's Electronic-Jet Dream Car 


General Motor Corp. this week un- 
veiled its newest experimental car, the 
Virebird III] (picture). Like its prede- 
lirebirds of 1954 and 1956, it 
is built around a gas turbine, but it far 
them in complexity and 

refinement of engineering detail. 

(he first car inspired by the Space 
}Age is what GM calls the Firebird, 
twhich will be displayed at GM Moto- 
ramas next month in New York and the 
F following month in Boston. Observers 
Pwill find it of interest as probably 
| the first road-to-roof revision of auto 
i design to take advantage of the latest 
Fin jet engines, plastics, and 
tronics. 

» « New Experience—‘‘Riding in the new 
lirebird is quite unlike any other 
‘perience you've ever had in a land 

vehicle,” savs a reporter. 

Ihe twin plastic canopies over the 
iger seats hinge forward and up- 

pened by power. The two riders 

ick into contour seats with 
| headrests and footrests; the 
padded with foam rubber. ‘The 
es provide full view around the 
ilthough thev are clouded with 

im vapor above and behind the 

rs to ward off the direct sun. 

en the two riders, convenient 

r of them, is a 4-in. control lever 

kes care of all the driving: the 

iccelerating, braking, even the 

GM calls it a Unicontrol. 
th an almost imperceptible move- 
f the hand, the driver starts the 

rolling,” the reporter 
de is verv smooth, and the only 
nsation is a high-pitched whistle 
ie turbine engine in the rear, 
tle like a distant turboprop au 


CeSssol 


SUTpdsses 


elec- 


CX 


SaVS. 


is just the beginning of a whole 
roach to auto design and engi 
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neering, according to the staff of the 
GM_-:Research Laboratories, which 
dreamed up the Firebird II]. “We're 
just loosening up our imaginations,” 
says Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad, 
president in charge of the labs. 

Dr. Hafstad is celebrating his third 
anniversary at GM_ after making his 
reputation in nuclear science. He was 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s first 
director of reactor development, in 
1949-55. 


vice- 


|. Whole New Approach 


“We're not in the Chevrolet business 

we're in the transportation business,” 
is how Dr. Hafstad describes the new 
research approach in the motor capital. 
irebird III is not a prototype for pro- 
duction but a demonstration that, al- 
though unproven In use, some elements 
of tomorrow’s car are here today. 
¢ Down to Basics—If others are not to 
wrest away Detroit’s primacy in_pro- 
viding personal transportation, the auto 
industry must get down to basic re- 
search, Dr. Hafstad says. 

The safety razor, he points out, 
wasn’t developed by straight razor 
manufacturers in the course of product 
improvement but by an outside group 
that tackled the problem of shaving 
without any preconceptions. And, he 
adds, the electric razor developed apart 
from the safety razor business 

l’o prevent this sort of thing in auto 
development, research people at GM, 
‘ord, and Chrysler today are dealing 
with ‘“‘vehicle dynamics” rather than 
“automobile — engineering.” hey’re 
starting from scratch, not even accept- 
ing the premise that the wheel is the 
best device for going over 
or for steering a vehicle. 

Thus, the Firebird II] is 


the ground 


closer to 


SINGLE CONTROL lever in foreground 
acts for steering wheel, brake, throttle. 


5 2% 
eee et Se 


NERVE CENTER for electronic gadgets 


is under panel ahead of rear wheel. 


FLAPS on each side of tail rise to help 
in braking action of Firebird IIL. 


Research 125 





missiles than to automobiles in its art 
of electronic gadgets, and Ford’s Le 
Pad rides on directed streams of hig! 


pressure air rather than on wheels 
tracks. 
How soon some of the innovation 


developed by the new approach appeai 
in cars on the showroom floor depen 
on | how fast costs a 


as redu 
(2 how knowledge and 


experien 
grows in electronics, and (3 
public is 





when th 
ready to accept them 


ll. Operating the Car 


most people, the most fascinating 

of the Firebird III will be its 
¢ utionary control svstem, around 
which GM claims it built the car. Thi 


svstem has three phase 


r¢ 


Unicontrol, 





+} 
vertl 


iround 
rol r sx months 
Cruisecontrol, a device similar to that 


suburban Detroit f 


| 5§ ITVS 5 ind Im 


spe ( d 





con 
Autoguide, the« I rsial external 


contr + 


magnet 


could the \ 1O 1i¢ 
¢ Foolproof Driving—Aut 


l } mor itt 


t hicl nt 


GM and 


the 
iccident 
tied in with the road, 
in GM’s Autoguide. or with other 


in a SVs n demonstrated by 






E c rd tel has a photoel tri 
| ; { I rear of the car, hooked up 
4 : | } { Pouring stainless steel at . mp ' ches the is 
{ = The H M Harper Company I : ae 
T aif Metale Divisior t ignt \ I Ciel I Ihe up 
< 
) j from the rear. The flashing of 
X | ~ | o 


other driver. Un 
stem works well onl 
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ix Aviation Corp., a big auto 
has a warning device that 


cl require any cooperative instal- 
lat in the road or on other cars. It 
1S ill radar unit at the front of the 
f Cal t issues a warning tone over the 
ca when an object looms ahead, 
CV vond the range of headlights 
It vback: It makes no distinction 
between vehicles and signposts or tele- 
ph poles and it may fail to detect 
Cal i collision courses at crossroads. 
¢ Electronic Take-Over—Before  elec- 
tr levices take over the controls of 


a car, their cost will have to be brought 
¢ ind their reliability will have to 
be greatly improved, auto engineers say. 
he first such devices to be used will 
varn or help the driver—not dis- 


place him. 


lor example, Robert Anderson, di- 
rector of product planning for Chrysler 
Corp., says: “We've got to have a steer- 
ing device that can be manually oper- 


ited if the electronics fail. At present, 
only the wheel can do the job.” 


\s engineers see it, the steering wheel 
will disappear gradually, first changing 


its form as it remains more and more 
only as a reserve safety device and 
finally giving way to complete servo 
systems, which could be operated by a 
simple dial. 

e Nut at the Wheel—Another factor 
that will retard the total victory of elec- 
tronics is the familiar ‘‘nut that holds 
the wheel.” A. L. Havnes, director of 
Ford’s engineering research and ad- 
vanced product study, sees social and 
political problems in taking some or all 
the control away from the driver. 
Many drivers will be unwilling to 


turn full control over to a “black box,” 

Havnes foresees, and laws would have 
be passed in most states to niake 
h systems legal, anyway. 


Besides, savs a cvnic who doesn’t 
his name used, it is hard to im- 
putting all that complex electronic 

the custody of an owner who 
can’t even remember to have his 
bricated or the oil changed. 

1 so, some knowledgeable auto 
sredict we'll have some electronic 
ie devices in cars 7 to 10 years 

iow, complete electronic control 

20 vears from now. With spec- 
idvances in missile technology, 

times could be shortened. 


|, Making It Go 


bird III is powered by an im- 


d gas turbine engine (10% more 
with 25‘ i 
the one in Firebird I1) that GM 


is as economical to run as a Cad- 

iIcat and weight problems seem to 
een solved, but a few drawbacks 
high cost, slow acceleration, lack 


ne holdback for deceleration. 


ther difficulty in gas turbine cars 
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© less fuel consumption 
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d A R i E Q Corrosion-resistance starts here 
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TITANIUM... an established member 
of the Harper family of metals 









The Harper technique for producing Titanium 
Fastenings includes hot and cold working, deli- 
cate machining, precise finishing, and detailed 
testing. 




























Fastenings. made for commercial, aircraft 
and missile applications, range from tiny screws 
up to 2-inch forgings . . . with tolerances held to 
plus or minus .0003 inch. Tests such as Magna- 
flux, Metal-o-Graph, Spectrograph, Profilometer 
Amplifier, and Contour Profilometer Compara- 
tor insure utmost accuracy with respect to phys- 
ical and dimensional characteristics. 







Harper's experience with titanium reaches 
back to the time when the wrought metal was a 
laboratory curiosity. Harper is now a leading 
producer—not only in the production of Tita- 
nium Fastenings—but in the production of ex- 
truded titanium metal shapes in its Metals 
Division. So . . . when your inquiry comes to 
Harper . . . it is handled by personnel schooled 
in the technicalities of titanium through every 
phase of engineering, laboratory procedure, and 
production. 






















Titanium is now an established member of 
the Harper family of corrosion-resistant metals 
—high temperature alloys, stainless steels, mo- 
nel, nickel alloys, aluminum, copper, brass, and 
bronze. We'll gladly work with you to see if 
titanium has advantages for you. Your inquiry 
is invited. 













THE H.M.HARPER COMPANY 


8200 LEHIGH AVENUE ° MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS 








FOUNDED 1812 


NATIONAL STATE BANK 
OF NEWARK 
810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






PLEXIGLAS 
CHAIR 
MATS 


Does Much More 


than just Protect 


Floor Show gives ‘‘under-glass 
protection to fine carpets or 
floors and lets their beauty be 
seen 


if you pride yourself on taste- 
fully decorated offices, ask your 
office supply dealer to show you 
Floor Show 


Write for literature. 
Della PRODUCTS 
Branch o e 


Hende n 
P. ©. Box 1440 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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figures in 
your future 


If you're planning to open a plant, 
branch or warehouse in New Jersey, 
National State Bank of Newark can 
help make your move a great deal 
easier. 


To newcomers we offer an intimate 
knowledge of the resources and 
opportunities available in the New- 
ark area, and the bank’s own ample 
resources. 


A representative will gladly call. 
Write our Business Development 
Department. 








for Profit 


MANAGEMENT'S JOB IS TO MAKE A PROFIT! 
You tie up two valuable assets when you own 
your trucks—capital and executives. Why waste 
them on an unprofitable operation ? 
A NATIONAL truckleasing expert can put them 
both back to work for you, making profits. 
WRITE for details —and the name of the 
NATIONAL firm in your area. 
Members in principal cities in the United States 


and Canada TRUCK 
LEASING 


SYSTEM 
23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE B-9, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





e 
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Hammond 
MAPS 
are kept 


“UP-TO-DATE” 
through 


CONTINUAL 
REVISION... 


Write for Free Catalog 


Cc.S. HAMMOND & Co. 










MAPLEWOOD. NEW JERSEY 
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. . « most auto engineers 
see no immediate future for 
turbines except in long-haul 
trucks and buses... .” 


STORY starts on p. 125 


speed variations at slow speed as acces 
sories cut in and out—has been remedied 
in the Firebird III by installing a 
10-hp., aluminum block 
gine of two opposed cvlinders. Thi 


air-cooled en 


engine, in the nose, powers the air con 
ditioning and all electronic servomecha 
nism, leaving the 225-hp. turbine in 
the rear with nothing to do but drive 
the wheels. ‘The little piston enginc 
also has a 110-volt a.c. takeoff from its 
generato! 
e Still Too Costly—Although Chrysler 
Corp. drove a 1956 Plymouth from 
coast to coast with a gas turbine engine, 
most auto engineers see no immediate 
future for turbines except in long-haul 
trucks and buses. Ford Motor Co. re- 
cently demonstrated a turbine in a 
truck, but cost is still prohibitive. Re 
searchers at all Big Three are trving to 
develop ductile ceramics for use in tur- 
bine blades as a way of cutting cost 
Until present engine tooling is amor- 
tized—and some of it is quite new 
(BW —Aug.23'58,p44)—Detroit will be 
unenthusiastic 
isting plant in favor of a new svstem 


about scrapping the ex- 


The first major change in the automo- 
bile’s power train, in fact, will probably 
be in the transmisison—not in the en- 
gine, except for the trend toward alu- 
minum (BW —Aug.16'58,p44 

“The hump must go,” Anderson of 


Chrvsler savs, referring to the drive 
shaft tunnel that plagues stvlists and 
annovs custome! Bv 1960, some cars 
mav offer the trans-axle, an electricall 
operated transmission on the rear axle. 
e Atomic Power—Researchers aren t 
limiting themselves to perfecting cx t- 
ing wavs of transmitting power. A whol 
new concept in this field would hasten 
the introduction f economical on 
stant speed turbines Hafstac 

Cheap electricity from atomic power In 
terests the ito companies. D1 Michael 
l'erence, Jr., director of the Ford Scien 
tific Laboratorv, suggests that an elec 
tri r of the future might be recharged 
everv 200 mi. or so at a station whet 
che ip electricity is available 


IV. Futuristic Styling 


The first two Firebirds, essentiall 
built as housing for gas turbines, wert 
simple compared with the newest mem 
ber of the family. Firebird III, packed 
with electronics as well as the two en- 
gines, is necessarily an integrated design 


When a reporter commented that every 
cubic inch seemed to have a purpose, a 
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J. F. Orlomoski, left, confers with A. M. Jeffers, transportation inspector. 


So freights run on schedule! But can 
shippers be sure their cars are on them? 


On the Rock Island, Yes 


to quote J. F. Orlomoski, Southern Division Superintendent 


“Shippers aren’t the least bit impressed by on-time train 
performance if their cars aren’t on the trains,’ says Mr. 
Orlomoski. “So here are some of the ways we’re set up to 
insure that cars make the proper connections. 

“One, the Southern division —and every other Rock 
Island division—is required to fill out ‘old load’ forms daily. 
On these forms must be listed cars that did not make their 
designated trains, with explanations. It is desirable that 
the explanations be plausible, and that the lists be short. 


“Two, a number of ‘roving ambassadors, called transpor- 
tation inspectors, pay frequent but unscheduled visits to 
the system’s various classification yards. These men check 
thoroughly whether cars are moving on their proper con- 
nections, determine the cause of any trouble, and initiate 
corrective measures. 


“A third means of insuring prompt movement of cars are 
spot checks by Traffic Department representatives. Be- 


cause they bear the brunt from customers if anything goes 
wrong, they take a dim view of inefficiency.” 

Occasionally things do go wrong. But not as often as 
you'd expect on a railroad 8000 miles long. One reason is 
that it’s not run as an 8000-mile railroad, but rather, on a 
divisional basis, as seven smaller railroads of workable 
size. Mr. Orlomoski’s Southern division, for instance, is 
1250 miles long. He, and the 2000 people working with him, 
can—and do—take a personal interest in moving customers’ 
cars to destination on time... and in good condition. 


“To sum up,” says Mr. Orlomoski, “you might say that on 
the Rock Island it’s a lot easier for everyone to see that 
cars make the proper connections than it is for them to 
be indifferent, apathetic, or inefficient.” 

Route your next shipment via Rock Island—and experi 
ence firsthand the kind of service that is making new 
friends for the railroad every day. 


if you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Island traffic representative. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
...geared to the nation’s future 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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available in stainless steel or galvanized. 
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GM _ engineer corrected him: 
half cubic inch.” 

In an experimental car that’s not in- 
tended to be a production prototype, 
research and styling staffs can let them- 
selves go, with few compromises to cost, 
manufacturing or procurement prob- 
lems, or managerial jealousies. ‘Teams 
under Dr. Hafstad and Harley J. Earl, 
GM's vice-president in charge of styl- 
ing, worked closely together to create 
a sleeckly beautiful car. 
¢ Fins and Flaps—Even the space in 
the seven fins is put to use. For access 
to all the electronic gear, panels all over 
the car spring open at the touch of 
button (picture, page 125). 

Unlike the titanium-bodied Firebird 
II, which GM people say was “a mon- 
ster to work,” the new Firebird has a 
body of glass fiber, even covering the 
underside of the car. Besides the four- 
wheel brakes of finned aluminum, it has 
rear flaps that open to help the brak- 
ing action by air drag (picture, page 
125). 

The Firebird’s wedge shape and seven 
fins suggest the styling of the imme- 
diate future. Chrysler is also dedicated 
to this styling theme, as shown by Virgil 
Exner’s dream car of a couple of years 
back. 
¢ Could Change—However, basic re- 
search in metallurgy, plastics, and 
ceramics could sharply change car stvl- 
ing within the next 10 or 20 years: 

Metallurgy. Ford scientists say they 
are on the verge of significant discover- 
ies about steel of ultra-high strength. 
These developments could mean vastly 
lighter bodies and new styling possibili- 


“Every 


ties. Researchers are also trving to 
produce “greasy” metals economically 


—such as a bonding of iron and graph- 
ite—that might virtually eliminate the 
need for lubrication in the car of to- 


morrow. 
Plastics. Research in plastics has, of 
course, already produced the glass fiber 


body, as on the Firebird. 
only the beginning. If a successful plas- 
tic substitute for glass can be found— 
and the chemical and auto industries are 
hard at work on the problem—entirely 
new stvling possibilities would exist. Dr. 
Ference of Ford thinks cars might be 
transparent above the belt-line, with 
charged particles in the plastic bubbles 
to cut out harmful light ravs 

Ceramics. Ductile ceramics are being 
investigated, primarily as coatings for 
turbine blades, to obtain high heat re 
sistance cheaply, but also as auto finish 
ers, perhaps by bonding to the metal to 
produce a corrosion-proof exterior. 

Ford scientists also look hopefully 
the field of thermoelectrics. If cost of 
materials can be reduced, thermo- 
couples using semiconductors may make 
it possible to produce cheap, compact, 
and efficient combination air condition- 
ers and heaters for cars. END 
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THE TREND 





Straight Thinking on Tax Reform 


When Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon spoke out 
last weekend on the subject of tax reform, he did 
more than just confound the cynics who assume that 
a man with political ambitions must always talk with 
mush in his mouth (page 38). He reopened a subject 
that a good many people on both sides of the political 
fence had tried hard to keep closed. And he put on 
an exhibition of courage and common sense in’ an 
area where both qualities have been conspicuous by 
their scarcity. 

The specific points that Nixon endorsed in his 
speech to the Harvard Business School Assn. are not 
part of a vote-catching scheme. None of them, in 
fact, has much political sex-appeal, which is one 
reason that Congress has been able to ignore them 
even in years when it has put through other tax 
reforms. But to anyone who has studied the U.S. 
tax system and its effect upon the country’s economy, 
all of them make sense: 

* A modest cut in the present corporate tax rate 
of 52% would give business an incentive to greater 
efficiency and at the same time make more money 
available for investment in new plant and equipment. 
Psychologically it would be a healthy thing to get the 
corporate rate under 50% so that the ordinary execu- 
tive could run his business with the knowledge that 
his company could keep at least half of what it 
earned. 

* More liberal depreciation treatment of indus- 
trial plant and equipment would give a tremendous 
lift to expansion and modernization programs. 

¢ Cleaning up the present hodgepodge of excise 
taxes and replacing them with a broader and more 
uniform system would probably increase the total 
revenue yield and would certainly remove the 
arbitrary burdens that now fall on some products 
while others go free. 

* Reduction of the top-bracket rates on individ- 
uals (now over 90%) would help restore incentives 
and would lessen the pressures that promote tax 
avoidance and the elaborate development of loop- 
holes. 

More important perhaps than the specific points 
that Nixon mentioned is his general proposition: 
“If we wait for needed tax reform until we believe 
we can afford a tax cut, our economy will have been 
denied vitally needed stimuli for growth.” 

This is straight thinking. And it is the only kind 
of thinking that gives us any hope of getting out of 
the trap that we have fallen into. 

Congress and the Administration missed their 
chance to undertake a real tax reform earlier this 
year when the program for snapping the country 
out of the recession was taking shape. Instead of 
adopting a broad-scale plan for tax relief, Congress 
embraced a variety of proposals for increasing spend- 
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ing. In the process, it ran the budget up to such 
levels that now, we are told, there is no hope 
of doing anything about taxes until some far- 
off day when the budget has once again come into 
balance. 

This line of reasoning is short-sighted and danger- 
ous. For the stifling effects of a bad tax system may 
by themselves keep the country frem growing fast 
enough to achieve a balance. 

Nixon can see this danger. And he can also see 
the only way of avoiding it. In his Boston speech, he 
laid down clearly a principle that we hope will carry 
weight with Congress and with the White House 
alike in the coming year: “We must not allow the fear 
of a temporary budget deficit to put us in a strait- 
jacket which will keep us from doing what we ought 
to do to insure economic growth.” 


Aiding the Universities 


At the risk of sounding a bit pontifical, we would 
like to observe that vitality, either in a person or in 
an economic system, consists of the ability to see 
new problems and deal with them as they emerge. 

This observation is prompted by the activities of 
a group of some 20 top-level businessmen who call 
themselves the Informal Committee for Corporate 
Aid to American Universities (page 78). 

A lot of businessmen will be hearing from this 
group in coming months. For the members of the 
committee are convinced that the great universities, 
which are the foundation of U.S. education, must 
have financial help. And they are convinced that it 
is the responsibility of U.S. corporations to provide 
some of that help. 

The establishment of this committee is evidence 
of the vitality of U. S. business, but it also is welcome 
for its own sake. The U.S. universities need help 
badly, and it is heartening to see so distinguished 
a business group undertaking to press their claims 
with the corporations. 

The case that they are making is a strong one. As 
the committee points out in its only formal state- 
ment: 

“These corporations benefit from the widespread 
influence and activities of these national educational 
institutions, which provide both new concepts and 
much new practical knowledge. It is equitable, there- 
fore, that such corporations should consider a special 
program of repayment to certain of these institu- 
tions.” 

Systematic giving along the lines that the com- 
mittee recommends is not charity except in the strict 
legal sense. It is recognition of a need and of the 


vital interest that corporations have in seeing that 
this need is met. 
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